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The Christian in World Affairs* 
By W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


HERE HAVE BEEN times when student conferences turned to the subject 
T of international affairs with eagerness and real expectation. The windows 
were thrown open, visions were shown of the nations which after centuries of 
misunderstanding had at last organised themselves for constructive collabora- 
tion and durable peace. International affairs represented a territory full of 
promise and adventure. You and I do not live in such a time. Most of us 
will have come to this meeting with a sense of hopelessness. Have we not put 
our newspapers down often enough with the reflection that the world is just 
a big mess? Most of us have to overcome some inner aversion to concentrate 
on the international scene. And those of us who have friends in many countries, 
and who are blessed and cursed with some power of imagination, have to make 
a double effort. For it hurts to realise what the news really means in terms of 
human suffering both mental and physical. 


A student Christian conference, called in the framework of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, cannot refuse to face the international situation. 
We must face it, because it represents the reality of a world which belongs to 
God, and which He desires to save. We must face it because the course of 
international events affects our lives, and the lives of our fellow-men so pro- 
foundly that the whole orientation of our existence is involved. For how can 
we, how can anyone anywhere, who has his eyes open, suppress the insistent 
question: what does my life, what does my work mean, if we are constantly 
confronted and threatened by political or economic chaos and by total war? 


Now I need not describe the present international crisis; we know already 
too much about it. We understand that it is a radical crisis in that it cannot 
be solved with a little more goodwill, and a little more readiness to compromise. 
The crisis goes literally to the roots. It is by no means merely political. An 
improvement of our political institutions cannot help us much. The machinery 
of the United Nations is by no mean ideal; and it is worth while to fight for 
the limitation of the right of veto, and for the strengthening of the position 
of the smaller powers. But no technical improvement can change the hard 
fact, that there is a distrust between the nations, so deep, so fundamental, that 
even a perfect system is bound to break down under its weight. 


*Delivered to the Westminister Conference in England, January 1948. Reprinted by 
permission of the author and editors of The Student World. 
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FACING A SPIRITUAL GULF 


The gulf which exists between the two great blocs is in the last analysis a 
spiritual gulf. We have to do with two worlds which are rooted in radically 
different convictions about the true and the false, or right and wrong. And 
let no one get misled by the fact that some of the same words are used as 
slogans on both sides. For the tragedy is precisely that these words do not 
mean the same thing. Russian or communist leaders mean what they say 
when they rejoice in the liberty and democracy which have been achieved in 
their part of the world. They are deeply convinced that they are the true 
lovers of peace, and that the warmongers are to be found on the other side. 
The great battle of words around the conference tables, in the Press and the 
Radio, is precisely so utterly ineffective, because there is no longer a common 
language based on common generally accepted values. That is why nothing 
is more beside the point than the vague, moralistic appeals in which too many 
Church bodies and Christian organisations still indulge, and which exhort the 
nations to seek peace. As if there were really many statesmen, or even military 
men, in this world who do mot prefer peace to war. The real issues are: which 
peace? whose peace? peace at which price? And these questions are not an- 
swered in abstract statements about the desirability of peace, but in concrete 
decisions about the situations which contain the germ of war. If I were Mr. 
Bevin, or Mr. Marshall, or M. Bidault, or Mr. Molotov, I should feel very indig- 
nant that, while I am spending long weary hours in the dullest and most sterile 
discussions, I am exhorted to strive for peace by people who do not lift a finger 
to solve the real issues on which the peace of the world, in fact, depends. 

We cannot take the basic division in the world today too seriously. The 
first duty of the Christian in international affairs is to face facts; and this is 
the root-fact. The question that comes to the Church, and to every individual 
Christian is: what is your attitude in, and to, the division of our one world 
into two hostile worlds which are increasingly estranged from each other, which 
find it more and more difficult to agree on any important point, and which 
might easily drift from cold war to total war? 

There are four more or less obvious possibilities. We can choose to take 
the side of Russia and of communism against the Western powers, and their 
capitalism, or semi-capitalism. We can choose to take the side of what we may 
roughly call the West against the so-called Eastern, Russian world. We can 
seek to establish a third force between the two hostile worlds. Or we can 
refuse to have anything to do with the present impasse, and withdraw into an 
other-wordly realm of the spirit. Let us look briefly at each of these attitudes. 


THE APPEAL AND THE TRAGEDY OF COMMUNISM 


The first attitude can be defended by strong reasons, some of which 
must carry weight with Christians. It is a fact that the most radical onslaught 
on social injustice has come from orthodox communism. It is a fact that age- 
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old social evils in Russia, or in Eastern Europe, which bourgeois society, and also 
the Churches, had never tackled, have been removed under communistic lead- 
ership. It is a fact that peoples fighting for their independence and freedom 
have often found more understanding and support in Russia than in the West. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that there are Christians, who feel drawn to this 
new world which deals so successfully and drastically with the evils of the 
old world, and has such a profound sense of mission in the social realm. There 
is something wrong with the Christians who do not have a sense of shame if 
they come to know the rocklike certainty, and the readiness to fight for a new 
world which finds expression in the attitude of young communists. One can 
understand the reflection of a Christian youth leader who was first at Oslo 
and. then went to the Prague Youth Festival, and said upon his return: “Among 
the masses on the Stalinova Christ was present with an incisive complaint 
about unprofitable servants”. 


It must also be remembered that a case, though to my mind not a fully 
convincing case, can be made for the thesis that the capitalist world is, by its 
very nature, an aggressive world and that to resist it is automatically to 
defend the peace. It is not so very easy to explain satisfactorily that while 
one has not yet heard of Russian military forces in the Americas, America 
is present as a military force in the Eastern Mediterranean. And it is not self- 
evident that Dutch military action in Indonesia is just police-action while 
Russian action in East Asia is imperialistic. 


I believe, however, that those Christians who identify themselves with the 
Russian cause are making a profound mistake. *t is not merely the fact that 
communism is based on an avowedly anti-Christian ideology; for it might repre- 
sent the son in the parable who says, no; but does, in fact, what the father 
demands. No, the real tragedy of the Russian and communist cause today is 
that its original intention to save the masses of the workers from economic 
exploitation is increasingly replaced by another purpose, to maintain a rigid 
political system run by a relatively small political élite which identifies the 
interests of the world with the interests of Russia, and indeed, with its own 
interest. Whatever communism has set out to be, whatever it may still 
represent in the eyes of disinherited masses, or sincere social idealists, it has 
in fact become a dictatorial power which shares the fate of all dictatorial 
powers, namely that in order to maintain itself, it uses anti-human methods, 
that it becomes a law unto itself, and thus proves incapable of serving the 
interests of humanity as a whole. What Marx conceived as a temporary means 
has become the dominating purpose. The dictatorship of the proletariate, which 
was to be a stage on the road to the free society, has become the permanent 
dictatorship of a minority, who have themselves become victims of the demon 
of uncontrolled power. Once again an earthly messianism has led to the ruthless 
self-assertion on the part of an absolutist, self-righteous system. Once again 
men have attempted to be like God and assumed such power over their fellow- 
men as can only belong to God Himself, 
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THE TEMPTATION OF ANTI-COMMUNISM 


Should we then identify ourselves with the opposite cause, and join the 
ranks of those who consider it their sacred mission to combat Russia and com- 
munism, in all possible ways, and to defend our present Western civilisation? 
It seems at first that the Christian arguments which force us to become full- 
fledged anti-communists are overwhelming. We are confronted by a force 
which desires admittedly to overthrow our form of Christian civilisation, in- 
cluding its most precious heritage of spiritual and political liberty. Must we 
not rally round those nations, and those leaders, which are most able to defend 
that heritage? Must we not rejoice in the emphatic language which comes to 
us from Rome, and from Washington? Must we not follow those prophets 
who ask us to make this battle our supreme concern, just as we made the fight 
against the national-socialist tyranny our own concern a few years ago? 

I realise the force of these insistent questions, but I believe nevertheless 
that they represent a temptation rather than a call of God. There are strong 
reasons why the Christian Church should not identify itself with that wide 
anti-communist front which has grown up in recent years, and will undoubt- 
edly gain in strength and in scope. All positions in which the “anti” domin- 
ates become in the long run obsessions, and condemn those who hold them to 
sterility. 

But there are special reasons why the Church must not allow itself to be 
lined up in this front. For if it was it would confirm the tragic misunder- 
standing that it is indissolubly linked up with the status quo. Those whose 
main preoccupation is the struggle against communism are forced by the in- 
herent logic of the conflict to defend the existing social and political order 
in the Western nations, and to defend especially those aspects of that order 
which are most opposed to communistic solutions. In this atmosphere the 
fight for freedom against tyranny becomes almost automatically the defence of 
capitalist laissez faire against social planning; and the attack upon communist 
conceptions of property takes the form of advocating a purely individualistic 
notion of private property which, of course, has far more to do with Roman 
law than with the Christian Gospel. 

Now the Christian Church has too often ranged itself on the side of the 
powers-that-be, and too often given the impression that while it pretended to 
stand for the divine commandments, it stood, in fact, for the old order. It 
has too often sought to save its own external institutional life by seeking to 
maintain a society in which it enjoyed certain privileges. The Church of our 
time must not make that mistake again. Its task in a largely paganised world 
is precisely to live among the self-seeking nations and societies as the one body 
which has no other axe to grind than the axe of God’s Word. The Church will 
only fulfil this vocation if it succeeds in disentangling itself from the bour- 
geois society with which it has become far too closely associated. It must there- 
fore today more than ever adopt the cause of the disinherited. It must make 
it perfectly clear that its Gospel is not against this or that group of men, but 
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for all who would listen to its good news, whether they be marxists or bour- 
geois. Moreover, the Church which is rediscovering its ecumenicity and uni- 
versality, dare not let itself be lined up exclusively with one part of the world 
against other peoples and nations, among whom the Church is also planted. 


THE DREAM OF THE THIRD FORCE 


We are then forced to turn to the third possibility, the third force which 
would be neither capitalist nor communistic, neither anti-Russian nor anti- 
Western, and which would seek to hold a true balance between freedom and 
social order, and seek to reconcile the two hostile parties. Now there can be 
no question about the need of such a force. There can be no doubt that the 
only hope for the world lies in the finding of a synthesis between the respect 
for persons and the desire for social justice. The world looks eagerly for the 
way out from the bad and fatal alternatives with which it is faced. So the 
third force is the great dream of all those who have understood the real sick- 
ness of our own civilisation; the third way is discussed, advocated, and ac- 
claimed as the one remaining hope for the world. But, somehow, this third 
force does not get going; somehow it does not become an independent, a crea- 
tive, a determining factor in the international situation. Somehow it remains 
a mere dream. Why? Just because it is only a third force, a force far too 
much dependent on the existence of the two other forces to give a clear answer 
of its own. Or, to put it otherwise, because it is not yet the expression of a 
great spiritual discovery, a commanding conviction. 


That is, perhaps the greatest tragedy that has taken place in these last 
years. The noble and constructive ideas that emerged in the time of the great 
common struggle, the faith in a rejuvenated, socially-minded democracy, the 
hope of a federated Europe, the attempt to make the Church socially-minded, 
and to give the Labour Movement a new spiritual basis—these things have 
simply not come true in such a decisive way that they can really save the situa- 
tion. Neither you in Britain, nor we on the Continent have had the deep and 
strong conviction, the clear insight and the courage to make that vision of 
the war years a strong reality. And so the third force today looks pale, theo- 
retical, ineffective beside the great going concerns which have written the 
one-sided slogans of liberty alone, or social justice alone, upon their banners. 

At this point we come face to face with the full tragedy of the division 
of the world into two worlds. In some nations of Eastern Europe where the 
third force—the force of democratic socialism—was strong it has already been 
successfully suppressed. In other nations of Europe the inner pressure resulting 
from communist action and the outer pressure resulting from the conflict of 
the great powers are increasingly forcing the governments to choose sides, and 
so to cease to act as a mediating factor. And the Marshall plan—which I con- 
sider as an action of imaginative statesmanship on the part of the U.S.A. and 
by no means as merely a specimen of American imperialism—has, partly be- 
cause of the Russian reaction, the net effect of linking any possible third force 
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more closely to one of the two main contending parties. It would, therefore, 
be unrealistic to speak and act as if there were today a considerable vital 
space for a third force, and as if such a force could in the near future break 
the terrible deadlock in international relations. 


THE RETREAT INTO OTHERWORLDLINESS 


What remains then? Shall we not withdraw from the whole depressing 
stage of international affairs? Is it not best to refuse to share any responsibility 
for a world which seems clearly heading for suicide? Arnold Toynbee writes: 
“We have to abolish war and class, and abolish them now, under pain, if we 
flinch or fail, of seeing them win a victory over man which, this time, would 
be conclusive”. Well, it does not seem that either is to be done away with, 
so why not fall back on the spiritual realities, on the deepening of personal faith 
which will allow us to stand even that catastrophe, on the proclamation of the 
eternal Gospel, which men will need more than ever in the critical years to 
come; on the consolation implied in the coming of the Kingdom? 


There may not be very many in this country who have reached that point 
of withdrawal. But in other countries which feel the daily pressure of the 
situation more acutely, it is a real issue. I discussed this matter recently with a 
group of young Christians in an Eastern European country. I found that 
they realised the importance of the prophetic task of the Church in inter- 
national and social life. But the experiences of recent months, so they said, 
had taught them that an increasingly totalitarian society simply refused to 
listen to a prophetic witness, so they concluded sadly “there remains nothing 
but the plain proclamation of the. Gospel to individuals”. Must we accept 
that conclusion? Will we all have to retreat to that last trench, where nothing 
else counts except the word of personal faith? No. That retreat would be 
tantamount to desertion. Whatever forces may appear to run the world, this 
world has been subjected to Jesus Christ, the King. The Church’s job is to 
announce Christ’s actual sovereignty over the nations in season and out of 
season. A clean separation of an individual and spiritual realm from a political 
and social realm goes against the whole message of the Bible. And it does not 
become more biblical if the Church is faced with a totalitarian situation. On 
the contrary, it is in that situation that the Church must make clear that it 
believes really and truly what it preaches. 


GOD’S CREATIVE CHALLENGE 


It would seem that the four more or less obvious attitudes which the 
Church might take, and which Christians might take, in the present interna- 
tional situation are all blind alleys. Now this suggests that the questions which 
we tried to answer are inadequate; and I believe they are, indeed, inadequate 
because they are based on the common assumption that the world situation 
comes first, and the Gospel comes second; and that the Gospel exists to solve 
the issues presented by the world. Now, according to the message of the Bible, 
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it is just the other way round. Jesus Christ has come into the world, not to 
be interviewed about the best means to solve the world’s conflicts, but to ask 
of all men, of all mankind, a fundamental question. And the Church which 
represents Him in the world must, in the same way, take the initiative, and 
proclaim that life and death challenge. 


As long as it lets the world decide what the real issue is, the Church is 
weak. If it accepts the present false alternative which the world would force 
it to accept, it is at an enormous disadvantage. In that case the Church must 
either identify itself with the totalitarian state, and that means to leave the 
affairs of this world wholly to the state, and withdraw into a purely inward 
and other-worldly realm. Or it must identify itself with the bourgeois order, 
which means to defend in the name of the Gospel, a great many things which 
have nothing to do with that Gospel. 

This, then, is the first and foremost principle of Christian strategy in 
international affairs—not to accept as final the established fronts, but to create 
a new front, a front which seeks to cut across the existing fronts; not to accept 
the sterile dilemma of the present political situation, but to introduce into 
that situation God’s creative challenge. I know, of course, that the Church, 
and we Christians, appear quite ridiculous when we say such things. What 
is the Church, who are we, that we dare to speak of challenging the massive, 
historic forces, with their cocksure self-confidence, and their unlimited propa- 
gandist resources? I realise that the Church can only speak thus if two miracles 
take place: the miracle of a real repentance, a turning round, which makes the 
Church deeply ashamed of its guilt, its acquiescence in intolerable injustice, 
its involvement in the great disorder, and its lack of prophetic vision; and the 
other miracle of the Church becoming once again the spokesman of the Holy 
God—speaking the word which is a two-edged sword, which is not merely a 
word of judgment and salvation for individuals, but for the nations. 


THE INDISPENSABLE FOUNDATION OF SOLIDARITY 

Can we expect such miracles to happen? What use is the Church if it 
does not believe that these miracles actually happen, and happen when the 
confusion of man is at its worst? This means in practice that the Church, 
instead of linking itself with the least dangerous or most favourable system, 
instead of waiting till an effective third force emerges, instead of complaining 
vaguely about the badness of men, instead of praying abstractly for some kind 
of peace—dares to raise the simple direct, concrete human issues. When the 
Son of man, Who is the true King of this world, gathers the nations in front 
of Himself, and the great judgment begins as described in Matt. 25, then the 
one and only criterion is whether men have cared for their fellowmen, whether 
they have treated them as fellow-creatures, whether they have been on the 
side of the needy, the poor, the disinherited. And the King of kings, and Lord 
of lords, goes so far as to declare that the act of true human solidarity is in 
reality service rendered to Himself. “In so far as you did it to one of these 
brothers of Mine, even to the least of them, you did it to Me.” Remember that 
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those brothers are not just the Christians; they are all men for whom He 
died. And note that in the Bible this question is put to the communities, the 
nations, the races, as well as to individuals. 

The real test is not ideological, or political; the decisive problem is the 
human problem. The real issue is not whether the Eastern or the Western order 
will prevail; the real issues are those of struggling, suffe:‘ng men, who ask 
for some measure of justice, of human dignity, of freedom, of security. The 
point is whether we can get these many self-contained egocentric worlds, which 
we call nations, or blocs of nations, and which have to live together in the one 
world created by modern economy, and modern technique, to be sufficiently 
concerned for their fellow-men in other parts of the world, so as to feed them 
in their hunger, and to stand by them in thein effort to break out of their 
prisons. This is not mere idealism. This is in the most literal sense a matter 
of life and death for humanity. In the past mations and civilisations have died 
when the indispensable foundation of solidarity gave way and men ceased to 
feel responsible for each other. But other nations, other civilisations carried 
on the torch. It is our destiny to live in a world in which the minimum of 
world-solidarity is required, if life is to go on at all. Let me quote Arnold 
Toynbee again: “Class has now become capable of irrevocably disintegrating 
society—and war of annihiliating the entire human race. Evils which hitherto 
have been merely disgraceful and grievous have now become intolerable and 
lethal and, therefore, we in this generation are confronted with a choice of 
alternatives which the ruling elements in other societies in the past have always 
been able to shirk.” We might say that international affairs have become so 
complicated, that only very simple, very naive solutions can save us. It is all 
or nothing—planetary solidarity, or catastrophe. What happens to the refugees 
and the homeless in Germany, to the hungry millions of China and India, and 
indeed to the masses of frustrated, anxious, despairing men and women in all 
countries is, now, very much our affair. If we refuse to be our brother’s 
keepers, there is no other future than the judgment: “‘begone from Me, you 
accursed ones”. 


OPPOSING THE DENIALS OF SOLIDARITY 


If everything depends on the working out of an order of active human 
solidarity, then it is clear that every major breach of that solidarity is 2 real 
menace. We must not become obsessed with the most visible and most adver- 
tised problem of international relationships. That problem would not be half 
as acute if in the Western world, and in those other areas where the West 
wields the main influence, we could give a clear demonstration of the meaning 
of solidarity. But the maintenance of racial inequality—the attempt to con- 
tinue the exploitation of so-called dependent peoples, the refusal to fulfil legiti- 
mate demands of social security, the unwillingness to arrive at a large-scale 
solution of the increasingly acute refugee problem, the treatment of the van- 
quished as peoples without rights, and perhaps, most of all, the nervous defence 
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of our national sovereignties which jeopardises the emergence of an effective 
international legal order—these evils prove that the West is half-hearted, un- 
imaginative, and hypocritical in defending the cause of solidarity and create 
that deep suspicion of our actions and motives which it is so hard to overcome 
in the minds of non-Western nations. Here, then, we find a job to do. At this 
point there is no room for frustration. The Christian who would fulfil his 
vocation inj international affairs must tackle one of these great issues. Every 
denial of human solidarity has today something explosive about it. But the 
solution of these immediate problems of human relationships is the casting out 
of devils, and, therefore, the only truly effective way to resist war. 

And if we now turn again to the big conflict—and consider it as men 
who know that they are responsible—that they have to respond to the living 
God for what they have done, or left undone for their brethren everywhere— 
we must say that we must leave no stone unturned to avoid that the breach 
should become unbridgeable. We are responsible for man on both sides of 
the iron curtain. Yes, we have to take a clear and definite stand on such 
points as are clearly part and parcel of our Christian convictions. Yes, we have 
to stand for spiritual freedom, for the dignity of man, the inviolability of 
justice. But we must not do so in that self-righteous spirit which rejoices in 
showing up the signs of those on the other side. We must realise that every 
challenge directed towards the East comes back like a boomerang towards the 
West. And if we speak up for the essential liberties, we must expect to be 
challenged concerning our acquiescence in a system which makes men slaves of 
economic forces. We must act as men who care enough for their fellow-men 
in other nations to crave for them what we crave for ourselves. 

It goes without saying that we must also resolutely refuse to participate 
in criminally irresponsible or cynically defeatist talk about the inevitability of 
war. Whether war would destroy the others or ourselves, or all of us together, 
is immaterial from the Christian viewpoint. Knowing what the judgment is 
upon those who refuse to feed the hungry, can anyone imagine what is in 
store for those who accept responsibility for advocating or starting atomic war? 


DEMONSTRATING CHRISTIAN SOLIDARITY 


Further, as Christians, we must be more concerned about the will of 
God than about the evils of totalitarianism and Jaissez faire. To combine free- 
dom and order is not, in the first place, the job of the economist. To break 
through the deadlock between the bourgeois Christian world and the socialist 
and labour world is not, in the first place, the job of the politician. These 
things happen when men have been set on fire with new overpowering insights 
into the truth of God concerning persons, and concerning human relations, 
and are ready to live and fight for these insights. 

But Christian action to achieve a world order of solidarity will be utterly 
ineffective, if Christians do not demonstrate solidarity. How dare we try to 
convince the world that the nations, wmaware of any strong common bond, 
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must live as members of one body, if Christians who are aware of their depend- 
ence on one and the same Lord do not manifest the oneness of His Body? It 
has been said of the early Christians that they held the world together. And 
there have been moments during the last war when the same could be said, 
since the only human relationships maintained across the fronts were those of 
brotherhood in Christ. In a world which is falling apart, Christian unity is 
not merely desirable—it has become an indispensable form of Christian witness 
on which the trustworthiness of the Church depends. That is why the ecu- 
menical movement is far more than a movement of Church dignitaries with a 
special concern for the reunion of the Churches. It is potentially, and must 
become increasingly, the visible, effective protest against the erection of iron 
curtains, colour curtains, or class curtains. And it must prove to cynical 
men, as no amount of theoretical argument can possibly do, that there exists 
a solidarity which operates even in the midst of acute international conflict. 


In that sense the reconciliation between the German and non-German 
Churches which took place at Stuttgart in 1945 was not only an important 
date in the history of the Church, but an event of real political significance. 
That was also the true significance of the Oslo Conference last summer. That 
Conference did not give such clear marching orders concerning the interna- 
tional situation as many had hoped for. But it did something else and perhaps 
even more important. It made Christian unity relevant in international rela- 
tions. The young Christians from all continents assembled there discovered 
that this unity is not a sentiment to be enjoyed, but a power which must and 
does make a difference in the realm of hard political facts. The importance of 
the Conference at Oslo was not merely that there was a resolve to hold on to 
each other in spite of difference, but also and especially that there was a resolve 
to seek together for a common way out. It began with what an Indonesian 
delegate has called “the handshake under the Cross”, between the Indonesians 
and the Dutch. Then, it spread to the Germans and the French, the Czechs 
and the Hungarians, the British and the Indians. 


In this light also the missionary task of the Church takes on a new sig- 
nificance. In going out to the peoples of different lands the Church has prac- 
tised solidarity on the deepest level. In the early period of missions few, if any, 
ever thought in terms of the relevance of that spiritual solidarity to interna- 
tional and inter-racial relations. Yet here again the seeking of the Kingdom 
has meant that other things were added unto us. Through missionary initiative 
the Church has become, at least potentially, a world-wide community, and 
Christian men and women in the West have been related in the deepest possible 
way to Christians in Asia and Africa. The great question is now whether we 
are going to make full use of that force of cohesion for the re-uniting of 
these separated nations. 


This also is the relevance of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
to international affairs. We are to use this extraordinary gift of God, which is 
our experienced solidarity with Christians of all lands, in order to open breaches 
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in the walls of separation and misunderstanding between the nations. And we 
are to be different in our political decisions because of that solidarity. West- 
minster, 1948, has not done its work in you if after having lived, discussed, 
and prayed with your fellow-Christians of many other lands, your attitude to 
other nations has not been purified and changed. 


AN APPEAL FOR COURAGE AND FAITH 


Let me conclude by a double appeal. The first is to you as British 
people. Some of your best friends in the world have one thing against you. In 
the past you have not been known as an excessively modest people. Why then 
have you suddenly become so hesitant in proclaiming those things for which, 
in fact, you stand, and in which you believe? In comparison to other nations 
you have received gifts, you have been able to do things which could have a 
deep influence on the world’s life, if you would only accompany them, not with 
propaganda, but with a clear, effective statement of your convictions. We 
on the Continent had hoped that Britain, which had stood the test for all of 
us in 1940, would produce much of the drive and the constructive thought 
which would create a new order in Europe, and particularly in Germany. Sim- 
ilarly, Asia where you have given a noble lead would, surely, like you to follow 
that up by a definite advocacy of the cause of subject nations. Modesty ceases 
to be a virtue if it means the refusal of responsibility. My appeal to you young 
British men and women is that you should have the courage of your convic- 
tions, and speak up for the discoveries in human relationships, which as a 
singularly coherent, old, and yet amazingly adaptable nation you have made. 

My second appeal is to you as young Christians. What I have said about 
the present situation amounts to this. The world is in such a great iness that 
nobody can show us a way out which has any chance of being accepted by 
mankind in the near future. You will, therefore, have to live without the 
expectation that the world will become within your lifetime an ordered, secure 
world such as other generations, rightly or wrongly, expected. Now the great 
question is how you are going to adjust yourselves to that situation. Will you 
let it discourage you to the point of cynicism? That would be a very normal, 
a very human reaction. And I do not see how you can escape it unless you 
hear the eternal voice which speaks more insistently and more convincingly 
than all the hard facts of the world put together. Now my appeal is that you 
should take that voice seriously, more seriously than anything else in the 
world. It is the voice of the King Who governs this world in spite of all ap- 
pearances to the contrary. When that voice tells you that even in this im- 
possible world, yes, precisely, in the midst of this suffering world, there are 
immediate tasks to be fulfilled, will you then answer: I will not follow you 
unless you give me a clear idea as to where you are leading me, and unless you 
guarantee tangible results at short range? Or will you gratefully expect to be 
liberated from the tyranny of results and rewards and rejoice to be used for 
the great plan which embraces a great deal more than your lifetime and your 
world, and which will find its fulfillment in the new heaven and the new earth? 
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Theology and Method for Ministers 
Frank W. Herriott 


HE URGENCY of the challenge of our day for every religious leader needs 
¥ no elaboration. The threat to universal values, the emptiness of life for 
masses of men, the desperation of many in their search for wholeness and mean- 
ing drives each of us to a soul-searching examination of his part in the great 
enterprise of the Christian ministry. Within this company of those committed 
to the service of God and their fellowmen through the Christian church are 
exponents of varying ways of approaching our common task. In the effort to 
identify and classify different groups, there has grown up an assumption of 
difference between “theologians” and “religious educators”. There has been 
discussion of the validity and value of an “educational approach” or of a 
“theological approach” to the work of the ministry, with the implication that 
the situation is one of conflict between opposing sides. It is my conviction 
that much of this sense of conflict is rooted in misunderstanding. There is, in 
the first place, a tendency to overlook or minimize the areas of agreement and, 
secondly, the genuine differences between Christian leaders have not been seen 
in the proper perspective. The issues have been stated in confusing terms and 
set in the wrong categories. Such a situation must be remedied. While no 
sincere Christian worker is asked to surrender fundamental convictions, the 
tragedy of the lack of dynamic Christians who have truly and inwardly accept- 
ed the Lordship of Christ impels us to build bridges and join forces at every 
possible point. 

Let us assume, for the moment, that the differences among us are espe- 
cially acute between those who have had training as theologians and those who 
have trained as educators. Consider the scope of the common base from which 
we proceed. Both are engaged in the central mission of the Christian church. 
The educator is a student of method, not because he is enamored of method 
for its own sake, but because his commitment to the service of God is rooted 
in a deep concern about outcomes, a concern which is shared by every sincere 
worker, be he called educator, preacher, or pastor. It is folly to talk as if 
there were two groups of Christian leaders having ultimate concerns so diverse 
that they are moving in opposite directions. Our deepest purposes draw us 
into an inclusive fellowship. 


Consider also the basic assumptions from which a Christian educator 
approaches his task. Are they not held in common? In the first place, he is 
engaged in a Divine-human enterprise, in which he may plant and water, but 
in which “God giveth the increase”. What any person can do to promote 
the spiritual growth of another is extremely limited. His activity is no substi- 
tute for the spirit of God, moving within the life of the one to whom he would 
minister. The spiritual resources of life are given of God. An equally sobering 
assumption is that something happens because of what we do which would not 
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happen if we did not do it, and which will not happen if we do not do it right. 
In humility, we seek to do our share more effectively. 

Against this background, it is assumed that a call to the ministry involves 
a call to serious inquiry into two problems: What is the nature of the divinely 
ordained processes by which an individual’s life is brought to spiritual maturity 
and fulfillment? What are God’s laws of life here? Secondly, what is the 
role of a religious leader? How does one function who comes as a servant of 
the living God to minister to his fellowmen? 

Is not the area of agreement on basic assumptions greater than that of 
difference? 

A more serious misunderstanding exists at another point. The funda- 
mental issues must be set in a different perspective. 

Here is a discipline which deals with theology, attempting to bring the 
content and interpretation of the deep experiences of the Christian life through 
the ages, and to clarify and give meaning to religious life today. Here is an- 
other discipline which deals with method, trying to point out the path by 
which the experiences of which theology speaks may be encountered here and 
now with gripping reality. Both theology and method are essential. Both are 
present in every ministry, whether recognized or not. As soon as a Christian 
educator thinks about, tries to understand, or tries to share in verbal concepts 
those most precious and powerful realities which grip his life and give it in- 
tegrity and meaning, he is to that extent a theologian. He always has some 
kind of theology. It is unfortunate if his theology is poorly conceived, con- 
fused, or inarticulate. Just so every theologian, unless he deals entirely with 
ideas and never with persons, favors some kind of method. His philosophy of 
method may be poorly conceived, confused or inarticulate, but he assumes in 
what he does, or advises others to do, the practice of some method of leader- 
ship. Suppose he says that the minister is not concerned with education, that 
his task is to preach the word of God. Then that is his method. One who 
wished to question it might ask: Is preaching to adults sufficient? Do your 
sermons deal with the real questions of your people and the vital issues in your 
people’s lives? But these would be questions as to effective functioning, not 
questions as to theology. 

We can help each other greatly if we keep our lines of argument clear. 
There are honest differences in theological thought. There are honest differences 
as to how the servant of God should function if he is to influence deeply the 
spiritual life of men. But the distinction between “theological approach” and 
“educational approach” has bedeviled us. There is no group that functions 
without theological assumptions and there is no group that functions without 
assumptions as to effective method. One aspect of the training of a Christian 
leader should be a penetrating challenge as to the adequacy of his grasp of the 
Christian faith. Another aspect should be an equally penetrating challenge as 
to the adequacy of his understanding with the laws of God, set in the very 
process of spiritual attainment. 
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Some may still be troubled by the fact that theologians have at times urged 
neglect of “education” on the basis that its methods were built upon a trust 
in the potentialities within human nature which they could not share. Let us 
grant that there are different explanations of just what happens in this pro- 
found and mysterious process of spiritual development in which the minister 
is so valiantly involved. Some would say that human efforts can do no more 
than prepare the way for the coming of a supernatural revelation. Some of 
these think in terms of a single dramatic experience, others in terms of a series 
of crises. From this point of view, whatever method the Christian worker uses 
may serve to make persons more sensitive and ready to respond or more keenly 
aware of the presence of God when He comes. Now if the human creature 
can do nothing as a co-worker with God, but is at every point to await the 
Divine initiative, there is clearly no place for the Christian minister at all. 
But this extreme position, even when theoretically held, is not actually prac- 
ticed. And if the minister has any role whatever, he cannot perform it with- 
out facing the problem of method. There are human relationships to be estab- 
lished and decisions as to the use of his time and talents to be made, No matter 
what his theological belief as to how the Holy Spirit comes to dwell among 
men, he functions on the basis of some assumptions as to effective methodology, 
whether consciously or unconsciously held. 

In other words, these two disciplines have differing contributions to make 
toward the achievement of our purposes and all should share the insights of 
each. We are moving in that direction, but we must go faster and farther. 
Two conditions are to be met if we would succeed. The spirit of arrogant 
superiority must be banished. The lack of humility which pours belittling 
scorn upon those who do not share our emphasis breaks our fellowship before 
we can share the glimpses of truth which have been vouchsafed to us. Secondly, 
we must be willing to struggle with the semantic problem, that those who 
have conducted their search by way of a different road may come more nearly 
to real understanding. 

Speaking then to the problem of effective functioning, may I urge serious 
consideration of certain convictions. upon which some Christian educators 
would build their philosophy of method. I mention but four, and these very 
briefly. 

1. The development of the self begins in early infancy. To ignore the 
pre-school years is to make the task much harder. To give major attention 
to adults is to let the critical years go by default. 


2. The activity of prime importance is the activity of the learner, not 
that of the leader, 

It is bis purpose, not the leader’s, which determines his response. It is his 
decision, not the leader’s, which gives strength to his spirit. The issues of his 
life must be fought out within his own soul. The minister, no matter how 
sincere his motives, dare not rush in to bludgeon or coerce — to “put some- 
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thing across” — lest he quench the spirit and mar the essential integrity of 
the one he would aid. 

3. The spiritual life is not necessarily affected when we instruct the mind. 

We are concerned with the whole self — with inner qualities, with motives, 
attitudes, emotions. Much that we have called religious education has been no 
more than religious instruction. We have come to believe that, so far as human 
influence is concerned, spiritual life is influenced most strongly by first hand 
personal relationships, by relationships within a fellowship in which the person 
feels he belongs and is accepted. It is influenced especially within a fellowship 
where, no matter what the form nor whether there be formal expression, the 
spirit of true worship is present. This raises a question as to the adequacy of 
formal teaching. Verbal symbols of reality cannot be substituted for the 
experience itself. The learning of doctrines will not produce the religious expe- 
rience which the doctrines symbolize. When we speak of “teaching the Chris- 
tian faith”, we are sometimes deceived by our own words and begin to think 
in terms of instruction, of “content”. Faith cannot be taught, save in dynamic 
terms, 

4. Faith in the power of God at work among men is central. The limita- 
tions of human ministry must be recognized. In humility of spirit, the min- 
ister gives witness to his faith. But he honestly and profoundly trusts the 
revealing and redeeming Spirit to guide this soul for whom he yearns toward 
truth and righteousness, beyond the reach of his efforts to mold to his pre- 
conceived pattern. 

These are convictions to which I and other Christian students have been 
led in our search for insight as to the way of development of true religion. 
They are only indicative of the type of approach which we feel impelled to 
make and to urge upon others. This is no matter of clear blueprints nor of 
clever and sure-fire devices. The essential mystery remains. We see through 
a glass darkly, but serious study should continue. Whether or not these be 
valid elements in a philosophy of method, we are convinced that every Chris- 
tian worker should examine seriously his own assumptions as to function and 
method in the light of questions which arise from a study of the inner motives 
and conflicts of men: 

To what extent should his skills and methods apply primarily to adults? 

To what extent should he put his trust in the knowledge and understand- 
ing of factual or doctrinal material? 

In what realms should he assume authority? Should he undertake to 
enforce predetermined goals upon each individual he touches? To what extent 
dare he be content to bear witness in word and deed and to trust the voice of 
God to speak within the other’s soul? 


This is but to suggest some aspects of the critical problem of method to 
be faced, that we may be blessed with a ministry of power. 
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The End and the Means 
Roland de Pury 


HIS PROBLEM is as old as the world, a problem which has confronted men 
T ever since they began to ask themselves why and for what purpose they 
live. But these last few months the question has become more pressing for 
those who feel some concern for the destiny of humanity, and some sense of 
responsibility about helping to bring about the real goal of mankind. 

The problem has specially confronted us since the crushing of nazism. 
Nazism itself did not raise it, for its end was manifestly evil: the exploitation 
of so-called inferior people for the profit of the master race. For such a purpose 
the means were appropriate, and it is not astonishing that evil should have 
been done for the sake of evil. 

There was also the case of Vichy where the problem arose in reverse when 
the goverment tried to employ good means. Vichy, however, was a case of 
ethics at the service of the Devil, truth at the service of falsehood, honesty, 
respectability, honor at the service of lewdness. 

To get rid of Hitlerism, unfortunately, it became necessary to employ 
its own methods. One does not use the arms of the enemy without his deriving 
some profit therefrom, even though he succumb, but it was necessary; and 
the horror of the situation consisted in the impossibility of destroying the 
destroyer otherwise. And it is just that which has plunged us all into this 
problem. We must ask ourselves now whether the salvation of humanity does 
not justify our using any means whatsoever to accomplish that end. 

There is no problem more serious nor more delicate. How should Chris- 
tians go about it? What should be their yardstick, their witness, their eventual 
aim? And what is the aim of the people we meet nowadays? I am specially 
concerned with men who have a real hope, and I would like to examine the 
relation between their aim and the weapons they use, between their future and 
their present,—in short, between their end and their means. 

Noteworthy among the men of today who demand the most of the future, 
is the communist, and it is worthwhile to attempt to know him better, because 
this man carries the aspirations of millions of workers, and because the next 
few years are likely to bring to all those who do not yet know what they really 
believe, the need of a choice between the two Hopes—the communist hope 
and the Christian hope. Not that I wish to exaggerate the importance of 
communism, but it is a fact that the Christian Church has not yet encountered, 
in all its history, any other church so alike, and yet so dissimilar as the com- 
munist church. . 

I use the word “church” advisedly, for there are, nowadays, three churches 
bidding for the allegiance of mankind:—the Communist party, whose credo is 
based on the dogma of the infallibility of the proletariat, the Roman church 
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on papal infallibility, and the Protestant church on the infallibility of the 
testimony rendered to Jesus-Christ by the Bible. These three infallibilities 
present themselves as fundamental to the End proposed for humanity. 

Let us recall the real aim of communism. It is not, as too many think, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. After the class war, the seizure and 
excercise of power by the proletariat is only the last and principal method of 
attaining the ultimate goal,—the Brotherly City, the New World of Justice, 
Liberty, and Happiness: a new world where, thanks to economic evolution 
and the social revolution, there will live a new man. New, because freed of 
selfishness, of desire of money and power, and of the temptation to exploit 
his fellowman: a new world where men will respect, love and serve each other, 
where, according to the lovely formula of Marx, “the loving man will always 
be the loved man”! Let no one object that man will always be the same with 
his injustices and with his faults. The communist will answer no, for the con- 
ditions of life will be such that the selfishness and human .greed encouraged 
by the capitalist regime will disappear and humanity will attain the earthly 
paradise. Let us add that such a hope rests entirely on an act of faith—faith 
in the infallibility of the proletariat. The aristocracy, necessary to the evolu- 
tion of society, was corrupted by power. The bourgeoisie, necessary likewise 
to the evolution of society, was also corrupted by power. But the proletariat, 
whose hour has now sounded, and which is destined to be the instrument of 
the last stage of human evolution, when it shall have seized the power, will 
not become corrupt. , 

Here we are, it seems to me, before the most perfect idealism in the face 
of which bourgeois society, with its race to get rich and its worship of profits, 
seems purely materialistic. This End of the communist church,—an end whose 
depth and scope cannot be underestimated, exacts of all those whose hope it 
is, the most complete sacrifice, the renunciation of all selfish and external pre- 
occupations. The communist hope possesses him and rules him entirely. The 
goal is so vast that any possible means of reaching it could not be considered 
wrong. And as the indispensable means to the realizations of this end is the 
accession to power of the proletariat, anything which will bring about the 
seizure of power is permitted. There is no other criterion of good and evil 
now, than that which will help bring about that seizure of power. Any per- 
sonal indecison, any question asked as to the worth of the means employed is 
a sign of disloyalty and of bourgeois taint. 

The communist renunciation of himself entails the renunciation of any 
judging of the means, the renunciation of any rule of fair play between the 
parties concerned, the renunciation of any criterion other than that of the 
success of the revolution. “By any means whatsoever”: that must be taken 
literally, as we have already experienced to our sorrow. It is not that com- 
munism approves these methods in themselves, and would not prefer to use 
others, but, they will say, we are in a transitory period, and this decisive argu- 
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ment has considerably weight. We are at war. We are fighting the occupying 
power, in the shape of the capitalist regime. In time of war, all is fair. And 
even the Christians under the occupation had to resort to shady methods. We 
are continuing the underground, and one cannot be particular about ways of 
outwitting the enemy. Fair play, you say,—but the liberation of humanity 
is not a game of tennis. How we win is of no importance, provided the game 
is ours. What matters the road, provided we reich our goal? “All’s well that 
ends well.” 


And it is thus, in the pursuit of his end, and the sacrifice of himself to 
the cause, that the communist can go so far as to renounce honor, justice, 
truth, loved ones and freedom, and all that in the spirit of purest devotion and 
abnegation, and with the best intention in the world. Everything is done in 
the light of his aim. That is what is meant by the supreme importance of the 
end. When one thinks of what is at stake, of this world of eternal justice 
whose coming the communist foresees with such precision, one cannot fail to 
be profoundly impressed. It’s good we should be so, for there is the greatest 
challenge to our Christian obedience. If it were true that such an aim could 
be obtained by such means, then I think we would have nothing to say, and 
would have to resign ourselves to the sacrifice of several generations to the 
happiness of all those to come. But the question is just there: is it true that 
the salvation of humanity can be obtained by any means whatsoever? That 
we will answer later on, after we have established that there should and can 
exist an integral relationship between the end and the means. 


It is well to remember now that we do not speak as philosophers, politi- 
cians, religious men, moralists, idealists, materialists. We are talking as wit- 
nesses of Jesus-Christ, which is quite a different matter. Everything we shall 
attempt to say about the end and the means, will be said as witnesses of Jesus- 
Christ such as the Bible shows Him, not as free-thought or tradition, or the 
churches have built him up in the course of the centuries. I insist upon that 
because too often the communists rightly challenge us as follows: “Our methods 
displease you? But they are those that not only all the parties use, but that 
your Church has used in the course of history everytime it has been able to, 
every time it has had enough power and influence to do so. Constraint, vio- 
lence, dissimulation,—these are the daily bread of politics,—ecclesiastic as well 
as lay: consider even today Spain and South America. There is no more fair 
play with you than with us. Your moral indignation is a stratagem which does 
not deceive us.” And that is why we declare categorically, that we recognize 
as a Christian Church only that which, in its message and in its life, follows 
the sole and sufficient authority of biblical testimony. Do not make the mis- 
take of confusing the Church of Jesus-Christ with all those who have misre- 
presented it or betrayed it. And not one of us can assert that he is not in some 
measure a traitor to the Word of his Lord. In any case, if the church, in the 
course of its history, has claimed to be following the aim of God while using 
the means of Satan, let it be understood that it was no longer at that moment 
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the church of Jesus-Christ, and that it was denying its Lord. So, the afore- 
said objections do not touch the true Church, whose aim and methods we 
will now attempt to understand. 

In brief, what is our End? First of all, we do not mean an end especially 
for Christians, we mean an end which is that of all men, but which we are the 
only ones to recognize and pursue. The knowledge of this end has not been 
developed in us by our desires, or our sentiments or our dreams, nor by his- 
toric or philosophic deduction, nor by any consideration or convention. The 
certitude of our end, which is the End of the whole world, is created in us 
by the promise resounding through the Bible in the very words of our Lord: 
Lo, I make all things new! In spite of evil let loose, in the midst of the ever- 
recurring suffering of the oppressed, all through the times of the prophets, 
the time of the psalms, the Magnificat, the parables, the epistles, the apoca- 
lypse—there is revealed a great and insatiable thirst for the promised Justice,— 
that Justice which overthrows worldly standards, wipes out the prestige due 
to money, force, cunning pride, giving the possession and rule of the world 
to those who have fought with their Lord for that Justice. 

Now, in speaking of this aim, we will say things astonishingly like those 
we have just said about communism, but it will be an even more radical and 
revolutionary spirit. We also will speak of a new world, of a brotherly city, 
where justice will dwell, where the poor in spirit, the meek, the humble will 
possess the earth and reign over it; a new world where there will live new 
men, freed from the worship of Mammon, from selfishness and pride; men who 
will minister to their fellowman rather than exploit him; men who will have 
no greater joy, no greater freedom than in fulfilling the will of Him who is 
their Father as well as their Lord. 

But more than that, it will be a world where man will be freed, not only 
from evil and selfishness, but also from all bodily weakness, from all suffering 
and from death. It will not be man alone who will experience this unbelievable 
deliverance, but the plants and the animals, the stars and the seas, in short, 
all which exists in the universe. Here, already we have passed beyond and 
broadened communist expectation. We have extended to man and the entire 
cosmos a salvation which, for the communist, consists only in a change in the 
relations among men. But the essential difference centers in Him who said: 
“I go to prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive you unto myself, 
that where I am, there you may be also.” It is the presence of Jesus-Christ 
which gives meaning to all we say about the Kingdom to come. The Kingdom, 
the new world, the brotherly city, it is where He is, for only He is at all times 
the measure of all justice, the meaning of all our freedom, the content of all 
truth. Without his intervention, his return, his revolution, without that dawn 
of the eternal day when He, the Sun of Justice will arise, “‘bearing healing in 
His light,” all our future is only dreaming and idle talk. He is our aim,—He 
is our End. 

After knowing our end, we cannot think like the communist that the 
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question is settled and that all roads lead to Jerusalem. Nor should we be 
troubled by doubt and perplexity. After Jesus had spoken of this Father’s man- 
sion, Thomas, revealing a doubt which is ours today, asked: “That’s all 
very nice, this new world, this Kingdom of Justice, but while waiting, what 
are we to do? What way do we take to get there?” Thomas had not under- 
stood, nor do we who ask the question nowadays. Jesus answered him with the 
simplest and most decisive word that has ever been and ever will be uttered in 
this world: “I am the Way!” Why look elsewhere as though the Way to the 
Kingdom could be different from the Kingdom itself? How could the means 
differ from the End, how could the weapons differ from the victory? 

“I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” The truth is that eternal life 
and our earthly road are identical, and merge in the person of Jesus-Christ. 
Jesus-Christ is at the same time the end of our existence and the daily path in 
all areas of the world. In His person, He incorporates our reason for living and 
all our means for living. He is our final victory, but also the weapons in our 
struggle, for, obviously, He cannot be the one without the other. He cannot be 
our life without being our way of life, our future without being our present, 
our End without being our means. 

We reach here the inner meaning of Christian revelation. Jesus-Christ is 
not only he who comes’ at the end of history: he has already come to live by 
our means, and to redeem our means. Had it sufficed that he save our end, if 
the end alone had been important, and could have been reached by any means 
whatsoever, it would not have been necessary for him to come a first time on 
this earth to be scorned, misunderstood, betrayed and put to death in the most 
cruel fashion. None of this would have had to be, had it not been that the 
means had to be redeemed so that the Kingdom might have a chance of coming 
to pass, for the redemption of the means was as indispensable as that of the end, 
the redemption of the means was the condition of the redemption of the end. 

That is why the whole struggle of Christ centered around this point. In 
the very beginning of his ministry, we see the Enemy, Satan, offering him the 
empire of this world to tempt Him. How could that be a temptation, since 
Jesus came for the very purpose of saving the world and conquering it, since 
the Son of God was the emperor of the world from all eternity? Satan wished 
to make Christ King over all the nations:—that is precisely our aim, and that 
of Jesus himself. We are perfectly in accord on that point, with Jesus as well as 
Satan! The temptation of Jesus has nothing to do with that aim,—it is con- 
cerned with the means, exclusively. By what means is Christ to take possession 
of this empire, and exercise his power? By the means of the Devil, or by the 
means of God? Will he owe his Kingdom to the Enemy, or to his Father? Such 
is the question on which hangs the fate of the world, and not of the world 
only, but of God himself, because if Jesus consents to receive the Kingdom from 
the hands of the Devil, it is the Demon who is his true Father. No, the Devil does 
not seek to turn Jesus from his aim, but to lead him to it by his own means, 
knowing well that master of the means will also be the master of the end. It 
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is difficult for us to probe the drama of the confronting of Jesus by the Enemy. 
Here once again God was risking, not only the salvation ef the world, but His 
own divinity when He led to the desert His only well-begotten Son, there, in 
the anguish of solitude and of hunger, to refuse or accept the means of the 
Enemy. For we must admit that Christ had the choice, of his own free-will, 
of capturing humanity with his love, and the sacrifice of life-—or of capturing 
it with bread, fine speeches, power and feats of prowess. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the frightening import of the question: the salvation of the world 
and the existence of God depended on the choice of means. Had Jesus used the 
means that the Enemy offered, had he said: ““What matters the evil that I do 
for the welfare of humanity!” he certainly would have become the King of the 
world,—but of what world! Of a world actually belonging to the Enemy, a 
world whose true God was the Devil. He would not have been crucified, but 
neither would he have risen again. He would have attained His end, but only 
apparently. 


It is true that because of the purity of His means, he seemed to have failed, 
for His refusal led him to the Cross, where He died alone, forsaken by God and 
man. In the eyes of the world, the purity of the means and his refusal to collab- 
orate led to the failure of His aim. He missed the goal! What is the use of work- 
ing and suffering if the aim is not realized?No, answers Easter day, the goal has 
been reached, the End has in truth been attained! Jesus Christ has risen, Jesus 
has conquered. At the end of history, the Resurrected One will rise, the same 
One who died on a cross. All His means, all His way of Life are now the goal 
of humanity itself. They are now the new World, the expected City, the eter- 
nal Life! Thus Easter, that light which illumines biblical history, illumines 
also our problem, and changes it completely. If Jesus truly is risen, if the Risen 
One is truly the Crucified One, if the empire of the world belongs from hence- 
forth to Him who walked, suffered and lived among us, this means without a 
doubt that the End and the Means are one. The end is only the harvest of the 
means, it is the reaping that comes of the sowing, the seeds being the means. 
““Whatsoever a man soweth,” says Sz. Paul, “that will he also reap.” Far from 
justifying the means, evil means corrupt the best end, for the end is made up 
of the means, as lakes by the waters that flow into them. Tainted rivers make 
poisoned lakes. Once embarked on the route of evil, one has no chance of turn- 
ing off, even though one may wish to put evil to the service of good. Injustice 
will never lead to justice, nor falsehood to truth. It is impossible to rescue the 
world from the domination of the Power of Darkness without first forswearing 
the use of the methods of this power. At the very point of departure, in the 
choice of the first means, one must decide between justice and injustice, between 
truth and falsehood, between the respect and the scord of men. Granted that we 
are in a transitory period, this transitory period is indeed the test of the charac- 
ter of the aim which we are pursuing, by the quality of the means we use. It is 
not a time when all is permitted, a time when anything is justifiable. The One- 
ness of the means and the end is the cornerstone of our attitude in the world, 
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the basis of Christian ethics. That is the meaning of St. Paul when he says: 
“Take on the Lord Jesus-Christ,” and, “No athlete can be crowned unless he 
has observed the rules of the game.” 

The rules of the game! Surely, it is easy to say ironically that the struggle 
for justice is not a set of tennis, and that the only important thing is to win. 
We know that the only way to win is to obey the rule of the game, which is 
none other than the will of God, that will accomplished by Jesus-Christ. The 
ten commandments are the rules of the game btween individuals, families and 
nations. It is the universal acceptance of trickery which gives the history of 
the world of today, and presnt-day dealings between nations, that touch of 
brimstone, that aspect of utter crazyness, like the game of croquet in “Alice 
in Wonderland.” But the world is not a game of croquet, and that is why the 
inevitable result of scorning the rule of life is scoring a victory for the enemy 
of man, the destroyer, the emperor of death. The rule of the game is as im- 
portant as the victory, because victory is gained only through observing it. It 
was by observing the rule of the game, fulfilling the commandments that Jesus- 
Christ became the King of the promised new world, the Master of the Brotherly 
City. 

When the Christian speaks of his hope, of that Kingdom of justice which 
must come at the end of the world, at the hour fixed by God for the landing 
of Jesus-Christ on the shores of our history, someone is sure to object: “But all 
that is only fantasy, the opium of the people, a good way of escaping from 
daily tasks and obligations. Your hope and your love are the means you have 
found to lull the people to sleep, and to enable you to have a clear conscience 
in the midst of injustices from which you benefit.” That alas, has too often 
been the case, and one is enraged by the thought of all the Christians for whom 
the End of Christianity has become the means of keeping their privileges. Cer- 
tainly there has never been and will never be any lack of those so-called Chris- 
tians who understand nothing of the One-ness of the end and the means, of the 
presence of the end in the means, of what the future Kingdom actually entails. 
But that is not our concern, for if we have understood the Gospel correctly, we 
must make the same accusation towards those who have made it to us. To 
them we must say: “It is your paradise which does not involve your means, your 
brotherly city which does not oblige you to respect now the truth, the honor 
or the justice of your neighbor, your world which you claim to build, which 
is the opium, the dream, the mirage. What are you doing to bring it about can 
only push it further away. Do not put off till tomorrow what should be done 
today. How can you expect to free men, if, on the way, you learn to scorn 
them and to do them violence?” 

All preaching, whether communist or Christian, is indeed the opium of 
the people if it tells of a future which does not become the present reality of 
our life. There is no salvation in any end which is always coming but never is 
there. The paradise of communism which is only in the future will never ar- 
rive. The Messiah of the Jews expected only in the future will never come. 
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The heaven to which one transfers the day of one’s death, the Christians “‘be- 
yond” which is only in the future, is pure mirage and will never arrive. The 
end for which I labor exists only if I labor by means of it. That is why Jesus- 
Christ is the only end which is not an illusion. It is the only end by which I 
live when I live for Him, the only end that gives me all the arms for the prom- 
ised victory, the only end whose hope is the same as my obedience, the only end 
from which I may draw all my present. 

Does this seem too absolute, too unreal, too impracticable? Will not the 
practical result be that the Christian will resort to a sort of legal intransige- 
ance, to an abstention from any obligation in which he might risk soiling his 
hands? Will he be obliged to take refuge in the Church,—in a church separ- 
ated from the world, in a brotherhood, or in a convent? 

It is said that if you are unwilling to accept compromise, you will be out 
of the running at once, you will have no efficacy, and you will allow the strong 
to crush the weak. Those who reason thus seem to believe that the means of 
God consist only in allowing his followers to be led to the slaughter. They are 
confusing the Gospel with Tolstoi. They oversimplify, they overlook the di- 
versity of God’s weapons, and the distinction of powers in the time of his 
patience. In actual practice there are the means which God grants to the State, 
and those He gives to the Church. For the judge, the way of the Kingdom is 
to put the sword at the service of justice, to defend by might the weak against 
the strong. For any responsible citizen, the way of the Kingdom is to take care 
lest the possession of riches put one class of citizens at the mercy of another 
class, and lest any creature of God be exploited and used as a means. The de- 
fense of every individual’s freedom, which is the Christian citizen’s first duty, 
and the way of the Kingdom for him, can be accomplished only in the frame- 
work of justice, and with the means of justice, and at certain times these may 
entail the necessity of force. The politics of the Kingdom are not the politics 
of a choirboy. “Race of vipers,” Jesus called the avaricious, hypocritical Phari- 
sees,—not the gentlest of expressions! As for the merchants in the Temple, the 
Gospel tells us that he showed no consideration for them, but overturned their 
tables, and chased them out with lashes of his whip. We could never imagine 
that in acting thus Christ was giving the least advantage to the enemy, and that 
makes us admit that the way of the Kingdom demands a certain element of 
violence in order to obtain justice and liberty. The situation of this sinful 
world is such that the way of the Kingdom for any Christian necessitated the 
exercise of justice with all the obligations it entails, all the rendering unto 
Caesar those things that are Caesar’s, as well as the exercise of forgiveness and 
the observance of all that the Srmon on the Mount means for the Church. The 
“transitory period” is marked for us by a sort of provisional dissociation of the 
means of the Kingdom. Justice and mercy are mingled for all eternity in the 
End which we are expecting. The exercise of justice and that of mercy will be 
one and the same in the Kingdom to come, which implies also the end of any 
distinction between church and state. But the drama of the present world and 
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of the transitory period until the coming of the End, the tension of our life 
in the time of means, all the difficulty and the inevitable impurity of our be- 
haviour comes from the fact that this unity, this totality, this synthesis of the 
means of the Kingdom escapes us more or less. Certainly the end and the means 
are identical. Certainly the expected Kingdom furnishes us all our weapons, 
weapons of justice, of mercy and of truth. But here, in our hands, in our situa- 
tion as sinful men, they often bcome contradictory. We do not know how to 
put the inseparable means together, how not to be just at the expense of being! 
merciful, or merciful without the sacrifice of justice and truth. So great is 
the confusion spread in the world by the Enemy, so incapable are we of carry- 
ing all the weapons of God, especially at a time when, (as under the occupation) 
the State did not do its work, that it seems that the ways of Christ run contrary 
to each other. We have only the means of the Kingdom, and we can not always 
bring about unity between these means, and the only way seems divided, and 
whatever we do, we seem to sin against one of the means, against one of the 
commandments of Christ. There are agonising moments where we no longer 
see the unity of the road, where the evil and the good are so intertwined, that 
we walk in darkness and in suffering, counting on the mercy of God, for al- 
though the insufficiency or the poor character of the means are never justified 
by the end, yet they will be wiped out by the clemency of God. 

Even though we have totally lost sight of it, it always remains essential 
to know the unity of Jesus-Christ in the commandments of God, a unity which 
will be manifest in the mercy and justice of the Kingdom, a unity hidden from 
us now, but real, none the less. For we well know that there can be no true 
justice without the breath of mercy, and no true mercy without an insistence 
on justice. We know also that the statesman can be one with the churchman, 
and that a Christian need not accept the false dilemma: to desert the world, or 
to lose in it the means of the children of God. On the contrary, he must pur- 
sue there with all his faith and all his strength the unity of his belonging to 
the body of the church, the body of his profession, and the body of the nation, 
that is to say, the unity of all the means which have been given to him in Jesus- 
Christ. For one thing is certain:—Jesus-Christ has made our way. He will never 
abandon us. There is no human undertaking, (unless one has embarked on a 
shameful course), which Jesus-Christ does not give us the means to pursue. 

These means are not always the means to make us succeed in our enter- 
prise. These means sometimes cause us to renounce the intermediary end we 
thought we were seeking. Jesus-Christ is not a recipe for worldly success. He 
does not make of the world a game where the Christian plays for winning 
stakes. Even though by carrying the arms of God, the Christian lose his life, 
he knows that that life is saved, and that, unlike the communist, he will find 
his life again in the triumphant End, an End which will be simply the triumph 
of the means for which he gave his life, and the victory of Him from whom 
he has refused to part, and quit on the way. 

“Whosoever loses his life for my sake, shall find it.” 
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The Seminary 


QUADRANGLE NEWS 


T= CHRISTMAS SERVICE in James Memorial Chapel on Sunday, December 
12th, at which President Van Dusen preached, marked the beginning of a 
week filled with holiday activities and good cheer at the Seminary. Under the 
direction of Dr. Porter, the School of Sacred Music presented the traditional 
Candlelight Carol Service in the Chapel on Monday afternoon and evening. 
To accommodate the large and ever increasing number who desire to attend 
this annual service, it was necessary again this year to hold two identical ser- 
vices, at both of which the Chapel was overcrowded. The Seminary choirs 
were assisted by the Boy Choristers of St. James Church in Montclair, New 
Jersey. On Wednesday evening over five hundred of the “Seminary family” 
attended the Christmas Party. After a delicious dinner in the beautifully dec- 
orated Refectory, with groups of carolers adding good cheer to the occasion, 
a delightful program of music, readings and plays was given in the Social Hall. 
The plays were ably directed by Mrs. Van Dusen, with members of the fac- 
ulty and their wives taking the roles, and were most enthusiastically received 
by an audience that crowded the Hall. The humorous reading by Professor 
Cyril Richardson, an annual feature at the Christmas Party which is always 
eagerly anticipated, especially by the students, consisted of an original poem 
based on the familiar verses of “The Night Before Christmas.” At th sug- 
gestion of many who heard it, this poem is printed in full at the end of this 
issue of Quadrangle News. On Friday morning, before the Seminary closed 
for the holidays, a Christmas Communion Service was conducted by President 
Van Dusen in the Chapel. 


% * % % 


Three theological groups held meetings at the Seminary during the last 
week in December, The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, The Na- 
tional Association of Biblical Instructors, and The American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research. Many of the large number who attended these meetings were 
accommodated in dormitory rooms vacated by students who were absent for 
the holidays. On January 8th the North American Conference on Church 
Architecture also held its annual meeting at the Seminary. 


od % % ye 
Students of the School of Sacred Music who are candidates for the Mas- 


ter’s degree served as conductors, organists and soloists at a presentation of 
Handel’s “Messiah” given in the Chapel on the evening of January 12th. 


* % * * 


Contributions to CARE by the Seminary community amounted to 
$1,645.16 during the first semester, in addition to packages sent by private 
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individuals and groups within the Seminary. Collections are taken weekly in 
the Administration Building and the Refectory, and monthly in the dormitories. 
ce % a * 

Twenty-one new students entered the Seminary at the beginning of the 
second semester. They come from ten states and four foreign countries, and 
represent eight different denominations. 

% * % vs 

Mr. Charles T. White, Comptroller of the Seminary, made a trip to the 
Near East in February to attend the wedding of his daughter, Winifred, who 
was married in Beirut, Lebanon, to Dr. Charles Nucho. Dr. Nucho is a 
specialist in tuberculosis and is associatd with a tuberculosis sanitorium con- 
ducted by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. His bride has been 
serving on the staff of the hospital at the American University of Beirut as a 
trained nurse during the past year. The Board of Directors of the Seminary 
recently presented Mr. White with a generous gift in grateful recognition of 
his having completed twenty-five years of service at Union, with the request 
that the gift be used by him to make this trip. 

ce ob * eae 

Professor David E. Roberts, who is on sabbatical leave the second semester 
of this year, left in February with Mrs. Roberts and their daughter for Geneva, 
Switzerland. He will serve on the staff of the Study Department of the World 
Council of Churches, of which President Van Dusen is chairman. Dr. Roberts 
also expects to lecture at the Ecumenical Institute at Boussey, and to visit a 
number of the Protestant theological seminaries in Western Europe before he 
returns to America next September. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


(Written by Professor Cyril C. Richardson and read by him at the Seminary 
Christmas Party—December 15, 1948.) 


*Twas the night before Christmas, and all through th Seminary 
Not a student was stirring in pants or in feminary: — 
Not a sound could be heard, not an organ was piping, 
Not a soul could be found who was talking or typing 
Of paradox, myth, or original sin; 

And all of the Peutateuch papers were in. 

It was quiet as a mouse, for a mouse (I should mention) 
Is totally free from all ethical tension. 

The students were nestled all snug in their beds, 

Though thoughts dialectical danced through their heads, 
So muddy and muddled you couldn’t tell which of ’em 
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Was historical truth or a symbol Tillichium. 
And the President, too, though abed, was a-dreaming 
Ecumenical dreams in four sections and scheming 

Of Amsterdams bigger and better than ever 

With delegates just as distinguished and clever; 

And most of them, too, whether gone or still resident, 
Connected with Union of which he is President. 

The Profs. had retired but were musing with sorrow 

Re the ignorant state of B. D.’s of tomorrow; 

And in vision revising the present curriculum 

By requiring their course in every particulum. 

But otherwise all was as peaceful, alas, 

As a student asleep in my 4 P. M. class— 

When out in the court there arose such a clatter 

I sprang to my feet to see what was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash; 

There weren’t any shutters, but I threw up the sash, 
And as I looked out on the slumbering city, 

What should I see but the Social Action Committee! 
Here was a Santa most fit for this place, 

Democratic and modern with never a trace 

Of paternalist ethics and similar shame, 

So I shouted with joy and I called them by name: 

“Come Helpful, come Hopeful, come Forthright, come Curious, 
Come Earnest, Sincerity, Eager and Furious.” 

They came and they looked into this, into that, 

And discussed and reported on theory and fact. 

They passed resolutions for good and society, 

Condemning reaction of every variety, 

And accusing old Santa, in tones most emphatic, 

Of being complacent and undemocratic, 

For he gives to the good and not to the naughty, 
Making absolute judgments he oughtn’t to, ought he? 

To the help and the rescue of sundry and all 

They dashed through the cloisters, they dashed through the hall. 
They knocked at the doors of the Dean and the President, 
And their goings and comings weren’t timid or hesitant. 
Then the chairman I heard him blow strong on a whistle 
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And away they all flew like the down of a thistle — 
And I heard them exclaim, ere they rushed out of sight, 
““O, an uneasy conscience to all, and good night!” 
oh * * % 
Summer Program at Union. 
Alumni and students of Union will be interested to learn of the schedule of 
summer study which has just been announced by the Office of Summer Courses. 


The regular six-weeks summer session will be from July 5 to August 12. 
This is divided into two three week periods (July 5 to July 22, and July 25 
to August 12) for the convenience of those who cannot attend the full six 
weeks term. 


The Annual Conference for Ministers and Religious Leaders will be held 
this summer for the three weeks from July 11 to July 29. Each week is or- 
ganized as a separate period of conference lectures and enrollment may be for 
one or more weeks. 


An outstanding group of theologians, ministers and teachers has been se- 
cured to lecture for both the summer school and the conference. The faculty 
for the summer session is as follows: 

New Testament —F. C. Grant, John Knox 

Old Testament —S, L. Terrien 

Church History — J.T. McNeill, Matthew Spinka 

Philosophy of Religion — Paul Tillich, Edwin E. Aubrey 

Christian Ethics — Reinhold Niebuhr, John Bennett, Ronald Preston 

Practical T bology — Theodore Ferris, William R. Forrester and others 

Missions —C. W. Iglehart 


Religious Education — H. S. Elliott, Sweard Hiltner, Cecil Derivan, Edna 
Baxter, Harold Fildey and others. 


Sacred Music—Marguerite Hazzard, Ray F. Brown 


The schedule of lecturers to the Conference for ministers and religious 
leaders for each week is as follows: 


July 11-15: Reinhold Niebuhr, Seward Hiltner, Frederick C. Grant, 
Charles W, Iglehart, William R. Forrester of St. Andrew’s 
University, Scotland. 


July 18-22: Paul J. Tillich, Elton Trueblood, Calvin Schnucker, Sam- 
uel L. Terrien, James S. Stewart of Edinburgh University. 
July 25-29: Lewis J. Sherrill, Rollo R. May, Harold W. Fildey, Theo- 
dore P. Ferris. 
Anyone desiring further information and complete programs should ad- 
dress the Office of Summer Courses, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 
The Alumni Fund 


Over 300 alumni have responded promptly and generously to the appeal 
for contributions to the Alumni Fund. The half-way mark to the goal has 
been passed, due mainly to a number of large gifts. The total amount of 
money received is most encouraging, but the number of contributors is still 
relatively small—less than 10% of the total alumni body. Many more contri- 
butions must be received if the Alumni Association is to present to the Semin- 
ary the “substantial and worthy” gift which it planned to raise when the 
Alumni Fund was enthusiastically launched at the annual meeting last May. 

The present financial situation of the Seminary, which President Van 
Dusen describes as “serious but not grave,” makes it doubly important that 
every alumnus who can do so make some contribution to the Alumni Fund 
before May first. To balance the budget this year the Seminary must secure 
through gifts $137,000. Every contribution to the Alumni Fund will help 
raise this needed amount. Gifts should be sent to the Alumni Office at the 
Seminary. 

ta % * * 

One of the most helpful and encouraging ways in which an increasing 
number of our alumni are assisting the Seminary financially is by asking their 
congregations to make an annual contribution for its support. Some churches 
do this by including the Seminary in their regular benevolence budgets, others 
by giving the offering, or a portion of it, made each year on the Sunday set by 
their denominations for contributing to theological education. During the past 
year 35 churches have thus contributed $3,940.94 to Union. 

It is most gratifying that more churches are recognizing the debt they 
owe Union Seminary, which has been educating ministers for all the larger de- 
nominations for many years without receiving any direct financial aid from 
them. Three leading churches have just sent word that they will include the 
Seminary in their budgets next year, one for a thousand dollars, one for five 
hundred, the third for two hundred. Such generous support from churches is 
heartily welcomed by Union, and should become a growing source of the wider 
financial aid it must have to continue, without curtailment, its valuable ser- 
vice to them. 

Union Seminary does not have, like most colleges and universities, a large 
number of wealthy alumni who can make substantial personal contributions 
to its work. It does have, however, a very loyal alumni, now numbering nearly 
four thousand, many of whom are in strategic positions to persuade the mem- 
bers of their congregations and other friends to do so. 

* % + %* 

Twenty-one enthusiastic alumni gathered at a luncheon at Springfield Col- 

lege, Springfield, Mass., on December 8, 1948, at which the guest speaker was 
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Professor David E. Roberts. The meeting was arranged by Alden S$. Mossham- 
mer °32 who presided, Elsie M. Bush *34, and Holmes N. Van Derbeck °44. 
Elsie Bush writes, ‘Those of us who were fortunate to hear Professor Roberts 
felt that we had been brought completely up to date about the Seminary. It 
was an exceptionally fine meeting.” 

At the November meeting of the Philadelphia Union-Auburn Club, one 
of our most active alumni organizations, the following officers were elected 
for the year: Frank D. Scott, Auburn ’15, president, James G. Miller ’36, vice- 
president, and Walter W. Rankin ’34, secretary and treasurer. 

Twenty Union and Auburn alumni attending the Michigan State Con- 
ference for Ministers at Ann Arbor, held a luncheon on January 19, in honor 
of Professor John C. Bennett, who gave a course of lectures at this Conference. 
Walter S. Press ’39 presided at the luncheon, which was arranged by Franklin 
H. Littell ’40, director of the Student Religious Association of the University 
of Michigan. 

oF % * + 

Alumni who had the privilege of studying under the late Professor Eu- 
gene W. Lyman will be gratified to learn of the establishment, in his honor, 
of the Eugene William Lyman Lectures in Philosophy of Religion at Sweet Briar 
College in Virginia. The first of these lectures, which are made possible 
through the gifts of friends of Professor Lyman, was given in February by 
one of his former students, Dr. Julius Seelye Bixler, President of Colby College, 
a member of the 1920 class at Union Seminary. After his retirement from 
the Seminary faculty in 1940, Professor Lyman made his home, until his death 
in 1948, at Sweet Briar, where his wife, Dr. Mary Ely Lyman, is dean of the 
college. Mrs. Lyman is a member of the Seminary class of 1919. 


1898 


Giles Hastings Hogan, who served as a minister of the Presbyterian Church 
for more than forty years, died on August 4, 1948, at Waxahachie, Texas. He 
had held pastorates in Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas, 


1901 


George Richard Lunn died at Delmar, Calif., on November 27, 1948. 
After serving for three years as the associate minister of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., he became minister of the First Re- 
formed Church in Schenectary, N. Y., and later of the United People’s Church 
in that city. In 1912 he was elected mayor of Schenectady on the Socialist 
ticket. He served four terms in this office, two as the choice of the Socialist 
party and two as a Democrat. He was elected to Congress in 1917, and in 1923 
became Lieutenant-Governor of New York State. He was appointed a member 
of the State Public Service Commission in 1925 and served until his retirement, 
because of ill health, in 1942. 
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1906 


Theodore Jorgensen died November 14, 1948 at Marne, Mich. After serv- 
ing as a Congregational minister in churches in Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa and 
South Dakota, he taught for several years before entering upon a business 
career in 1925, 


Henry Arthur Pearce has retired as recording clerk of the Presbyterian 
Synod of New Jersey after holding this office for the past twenty-three years. 
At the last annual meeting of the Synod a resolution was passed expressing its 
appreciation of his conscientious and effective service. Since 1920 he has been 
pastor of Patterson Memorial Presbyterian Church in West Orange, N. J. 


1908 


Robert Crawford Falconer, who retired in 1947 as minister of St. Paul’s 
Congregational Church in Nutley, N. J., where he had served for nearly thirty 
years, is now living in Tyron, N. C. 


1911 


Theodore Fiske Savage is one of the representatives of the Presbterian 
Church on the Protestant Radio Commission. 


1913 


Leslie Andrew Bechtel, who had been the executive secretary of the Pres- 
bytery of Detroit, Mich., since 1944, has been called as the first minister of 
the Kirk-in-the-Hills, a new religious center presented some months ago to 
the Detroit Presbytery by Edwin S. George, Detroit industrialist. 


1915 


John B. Griffing has been appointed representative in Brazil of the Ameri- 
can International Asociation, with headquarters at Sao Paulo. 


1916 


Carl Theodore Michel became the associate pastor of Knox Presbyterian 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, in December. He was pastor of the Albany Park 
Church in Chicago, Ill., for the past eight years. 


1920 


James Christopher Healey was ordained a deacon in the Episcopal Church 
last November by Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City. He had been retired from the Methodist ministry 
in April, after spending more than thirty years working among seaman in the 
New York port area. 

1921 


Clarence Sherman Gillett, who returned in August from Micronesia, where 
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he served as superintendent of American Board work for rehabilitation in the 
islands, expects to return in March to the work in Japan which he left in 1941. 





1922 


William John Gratton celebrated the twentieth anniversary of his ministry 
at the First Congregational Church in Pittsfield, Mass., last December. 

Harold Cooke Phillips was recently honored at a special service in the 
occasion of his twentieth anniversary as pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio. During his ministry the congregation’s $1,300,000 building 
was completed, all debts were paid, and the membership increased to nearly two 
thousand. 

1926 


William Leslie Sanders is now associated with the Dayton Daily News of 
Dayton, Ohio, and also with radio station WHIO in that city. 


1928 


Wesley Baker, who has been pastor of Riverside Presbyterian Church in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., for the past four years, resigned in November to retire 
from active service in the ministry. 

Daniel O. G. Gockler left his work in Wissembourg, France recently, and 
is now associated with the Eglise Francaise du Saint Esprit in New York City. 

Alfred Edwin Willett has left the pastorate of the Methodist Church in 
Paterson, N. J., where he has been for the past ten years, to become pastor of 
the First Methodist Church in Arlington, N. J. 


1930 


Leroy J. Montgomery formerly a member of the faculty at Payne Theo- 
logical Seminary, Wilberforce, Ohio, is now a pastor of Wood Memorial Metho- 
dist Church in New York City. 


1931 


Lee Hampton Ball, formerly pastor of the Methodist Church at Lake Ma- 
hopac, New York, is now minister of the church at New Paltz, N. Y. 


1932 


Clara Yoder has been appointed supervisor of field work students at the 
University of Chicago School of Social Service Administration. She was granted 
the M. A. degree by this institution last June. 


1934 


Robert Donald Clare of Leonia, N. J., has been elected president of the 
Bergen County Council of Churches. 
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1935 


Charles Bartruff Hanna, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Pots- 
dam, N. Y., has been elected moderator of St. Lawrence Presbytery. 

John Alexander Hutchison is now Cluett Professor of Religion at Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass. He was formerly a member of the faculty 
at the College of Wooster, in Wooster, Ohio. 


1936 


Charles Kenneth Johnson is now on the staff of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Kalamazoo, Mich. During the war he served as a chaplain, with the 
rank of major, in the USAAF. 


1938 


David Clifford Crummey is the associate minister of the First Methodist 
Church at Palo Alto, Calif., and is also serving as the director of the Wesley 
Foundation connected with the church. 

Albert Ickler recently wrote from his home in Bochum, Germany, sending 
Christmas greetings to friends at the Seminary and among the alumni. He 
speaks with gratitude of the letters and packages sent to him by the students 
at Union and others, and tells of the increased difficulties he faces in his relief 
work, especially since the monetary reform last summer. Growing fear of war, 
hunger, cold, bolshevism and nihilism among the people is, he writes, the great- 
est handicap they face. His third son, Klaus Werner, was born in June. 


1939 


Charles Libby Ives resigned the pastorates of the Congregational churches 
in Bridgewater and Roxbury, Conn., and has accepted a call as minister of the 
Congregational Church at Middlebury, Conn. 

Roger Marshall Larson is now minister of the Alpine Community Congre- 
gational Church in Alpine, Calif. He was formerly associate minister of Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church in Los Angeles, Calif. 


1940 


Theodore H. Gregg became the pastor of the Lake Region Larger Parish 
at Barton, Vt., in January, serving churches at Barton, Glover, West Glover 
and Westmore, Vt. For the past three years he was minister of the Federated 
Church at East Arlington, Vt. 

E. Royal Humbert, who completed his course in the School of Sacred Music 
in 1936, and was awarded his B. D. degree in 1940, became an associate pro- 
fessor of Religion and Philosophy at Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. in November. 

Elizabeth Moore Whitman is now director of Religious Education at Unity 
Church in St. Paul, Minn. She was formerly the director at the First Church 
of Christ at Longmeadow, Mass. 
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1941 


Ralph Martin Galt has been the Kansas field representative of the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program since November, organizing food collections among the 
farmers to be sent to famine areas abroad. He was engaged for more than a 
year in a similar undertaking in Oklahoma, where he was director of the Will 
Rogers Memorial Train. 

Milton Paul Seeger was installed as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Gardenville, N. Y., last October. The installation sermon was preached by 
Albert George Butzer ’20, minister of the Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the prayer was offered by Frank Latimer Janeway ’06, 
General Presbyter of the Presbytery of Buffalo-Niagara. 

Howard Eugene Spragg, who had been the pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Chicago, Ill., since 1943, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Board of Home Missions of the Congregational Christian Churches in 
Puerto Rico. 


1942 


John Franklin Davis began his work as pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church in Wilmington, N. C., early last December. He was formerly at the 
Church of the Resurrection in Atlanta, Ga. 

Samuel Bury Maier resigned his position as university pastor at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in July, to become the minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Guthrie, Okla. 

Charles Garrison Workman has resigned as pastor of the Austin Larger 
Parish in Fentress, Texas, to accept a call to the First Presbyterian Church at 
Mesquite, Texas. 

1943 


Tom Fuhr has accepted a call to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Atlantic, lowa, after serving for four years as the assistant minister 
at Central Presbyterian Church in New York City. 

Mildred Elizabeth Hudgins was recently appointed an assistant professor 
in the Deparment of Religion at Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

David Evor Roberts was installed as minister of the United Church in 
Fayetteville, N. Y., on January 9, 1949. Dr. Coffin preached the sermon at 
the service of installation. 

1944 


Robert Morrison DeWolf resigned the pastorate of the Communty Church 
at Benson, Ariz., last August, to accept a call to the Elmhurst Presbyterian 
Church in Oakland, Calif. 

Jean Emily Fairfax has recently returned from Austria, where she has 
been working for the past two years under the American Friends Service Com- 
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mittee. She was formerly dean of women at Tuskegee Institute in Tuskegee, 
Alabama. 


1945 


William Raymond Harris entered upon his new duties as rector of the 
Church of our Saviour in Baltimore, Md., in December. He was formerly rec- 
tor of the Church of the Ascension at Silver Spring, Md. 


1946 


Darley Downs is now executive secretary of the Council of Cooperation 
of the Church of Christ in Japan, with which eight other mission boards are 
cooperating. He is living in Tokyo. 

Richard Dowling Hunter reports that he is still a service worker for the 
Congregational Christian Service Committee at Zion Congregational Church 
in Manchester, England. During the past summer he spent a month in Ger- 
many at a work camp near Munster, conducted by the International Student 
Service, and one month at College Cevenol in France, where two Union men, 
Edward Theis ’24 and Andrew Trocme ’28, have been doing an outstanding 
work since the close of the war. 

Cora Marie Klick became the executive secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement in Brooklyn, N. Y., last September. 

Elvin Julius Olson resigned as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Gothenburg, Neb., the first of August, and has assumed his new duties as pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church at Atchison, Kans. 

Kenneth Rupert Robinson, who had been the assistant minister at St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church in Albany, N. Y., is now rector of Christ Church in 
Rochdale, Mass. 


1947 


Robert G. Davis, who had been associate minister of Union Congregational 
Church, Richmond Hill, N. Y., is now pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Greene, N. Y. 


1948 


Louise J. Brown, now Mrs. Gregor D. Dengler, was recently ordained to 
the Congregational ministry at the Olive Hill Church in Superior, Neb, where 
she has been serving as pastor since last May. 

Theodore R. Dunlap is the pastor of the Oak Park Community Church 
in Sacramento, Calif., which was organized last October with sixty-two char- 
ter members, only two of whom are Caucasians. 

Gilbert Gould, who was ordained to the priesthood of the Episcopal Church 
last November, in Trinity Church, Lansford, Pa., is rector of churches in 
Lansford, Summit Hill and Tamaqua, Pa. 

Walter Rowland Koch was ordained to the Congregational ministry in the 
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Parkwood Congregational Church at Lakewood, Ohio to which he was called 
as pastor last August. Dr. Paul E. Scherer of the Seminary faculty preached the 
ordination sermon, 


James Albert Pike, rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has been appointed chaplain of Columbia University, and will 
enter upon his new duties next September. Trained for the legal profession at 
the University of Southern California and Yale, he served until 1942 as an 
attorney in the office of the general counsel of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in Washington. During service in the Navy, he began his studies 
for the ministry and was ordained a deacon in 1944 and a priest in 1946. In 
his preparation for his work he studied at Virginia Theological Seminary and 
at Union. 

Curtis T. Schowalter is the minister of the First Congregational Church 
at Lake Geneva, Wisc. 
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A Fellowship of Confessors 
By J. Rodman Williams 


“Confess your faults one to another, and pray for one another, that ye may be 

healed.” James 5:16 
*. . forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 

Ephesians 4:32 

CENTRAL NEED, felt by all of us in the Seminary community, is for a deep- 
A er and more meaningful fellowship with one another. For is it not true 
that in our day-by-day, highly geared, intense activity of class lectures, term 
papers, examinations, field work, extra-curricular meetings, we very often sense 
a deterioration of human relationships? We have, to be sure, a common goal 
which in a sense unites us, but on the daily level of living together we feel 
continual strain and tension, and even alienation from one another. Now this 
being a Seminary community where, if anywhere, true felowship should exist 
—as we all realize—we try as best we can to cover up with a facade of brother- 
liness: perhaps a cheery, or not so cheery, “Hello” here and there, and an at- 
tempted unruffled composure in the more intimate relations of room-mate with 
room-mate, hall group with hall group, and so on. But what is actually the 
case? Actually, underneath the various fellowships, we know—I only need to 
remind you—that we are broken and divided by all kinds of petty enmity, 
jealousy, pride, and competition for intellectual, social, and, most damning of 
all, spiritual prestige and power. We have, of course, numerous and subtle ways 
of trying to cover this up—I don’t mean just from others but even from our- 
selves—all kinds of rationalizations for the situation. This hardly needs fur- 
ther elaboration; each of us has only to look into his own heart. 


Let us, however, try for a few moments this morning to look behind our 
facades, and, still further back, even behind our rationalizations, and face the 
stark, undeniable fact of our individual and group dividedness which is playing 
havoc with what we ought to have: an ever growing and deepening Christian 
fellowship. Fully admitting the tragedy of our situation, we are then ready to 
pose the question: What is the way forward to a more vital realization of Chri- 
tian community? 

The Scriptural way is quite unmistakable—it is a way backward first of 
all before it is forward—it is the way of confession and forgiveness. In the 
words of the epistle of James addressed to the Christian brotherhood: ‘‘Confess 
your faults one to another and pray for one another, that ye may be healed.” 
And to this injunction may be added the words of Ephesans: “. . .forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 

A true Christian fellowship, therefore, does not depend, first of all, on our 
overcoming enmity, jealousy, pride and competition. If it did we might as well 
quit talking about it now. For we'll never in this life—certainly not in a few 
years here in the Seminary—achieve such complete sanctity. True fellowship 
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rather begins—and this is no easy beginning—with our unblinkingly facing 
the fact of our tense, broken relations, and becoming a fellowship of confessors. 
Through confession, and prayer in the spirit of that confession, says James, 
comes health. ‘This is the new beginning which alone can deal adequately with 
our community spiritual ills. Hence, we repeat, it is entirely mistaken to say, 
“Go to now, let us as a community root out these sins,” or, in the first instance, 
to let our prayers, individually or collectively, center upon overcoming. We 
must rather begin at the beginning: as a fellowship of confessors. 

Practically speaking, what does this mean? Where, specifically, do we 
start? Clearly, within our already established closest relationships: husband and 
wife, room-mate and room-mate, friend and friend—perhaps just two of us, 
but in every, case two who are in dead earnest about a deeper fellowship, and 
who know, at least in part, their own self-centeredness which is a part of the 
blight cast upon the whole community. They begin, therefore, by resolving 
to set right their own very close relationship, knowing that this must be done 
before the larger group can be helped. And, most of all, they resolve as Chris- 
tians to forgive mutually, as best they can, whatever faults may be confessed. 

Now it is extremely important that such confession occur only within a 
context of forgiveness, else it is immediately perverted. For example, the Ox- 
ford Group, which in many ways did achieve remarkable results in fellowship 
through confession, ran afoul on this very point. Well do I remember a good 
friend, back in college days, who became a member of the Group, and soon 
was smitten with a feeling of guilt about his fervent dislike of a certain pro- 
fessor. According to his new lights my friend felt compelled to go to the prof 
and confess his fault by telling him in no uncertain terms just what his feel- 
ings were. The results you may well imagine: the professor fought back just 
as hard, condemning the dismayed student for such an unchristian attitude, 
and a rift was opened up between them never to be healed . 

No, that’s not the Gospel way at all. Confession to another should only 
occur within the sphere of mutual willingness, with each seeking to forgive— 
seeking to learn the grace of forgiveness together. This of course is not an 
easy thing to do, and furthermore, it can also be dangerously warped by con- 
fession being only a subtle means of venting hostility and, so to speak, mowing 
the other person down. To say, for example, “Bill, I confess that I get galled 
at your insufferable pride,” is no confession at all, even if one sues for forgive- 
ness immediately after saying it; that’s rather a blowing off of one’s own bit- 
terness. Rather, as James says, one is to begin by confessing his own faults— 
not the other person’s—which means no judgment whatsoever upon the other. 
It means to say something like this: “Bill, I confess I’m proud; I rankle with 
envy at times, and I’m sure I’ve given you plenty of cause for offense as I have 
others—please forgive me.” Bill then in turn, if his situation warrants it, 
makes his own confession, and mutual forgiveness follows. Now if such a rela- 
tionship is truly to deepen, confession must become more and more specific. 
For instance, the confession just mentioned, “I rankle with envy at times” is 
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indeed a forward step in creating a genuine fellowship, but even more effectual 
—albeit tremendously more difficult—is such a specific confession as: “Bill, I 
rankled with envy of you yesterday when you got an “A” on that paper; for- 
give me my bitter feelings.” 

Truly, in such a fellowship of confession and forgiveness new life dawns. 
Neither person is trying to justify himself in the eyes of the other—a thing 
which inevitably causes friction, tension, perhaps toleration but no love—nor 
is he judging the other (self-justification and other-judgment are the twin de- 
vils of corruption within any community). Rather, you yourself take the full 
responsibility, even as he does; and, in this mutual acceptance, an amazing, 
joyous concern for the other breaks forth. For the first time, it may well be, 
with the egos temporarily out of the way, you are able to deal constructively 
with inter-personal problems; each in freedom and love will help the other to 
see his difficulties, even as each will seek to understand his own. And, most 
significant and wonderful of all, the Seminary will have that much new life, 
insofar as two persons have established their own fellowship of the confessors. 

Now the same thing can and must be true of larger groups. A group of 
only three or four persons meeting occasionally for prayer, with a very real part 
of their prayer life being -he specific confession of individual sins within the 
matrix of the group’s wholehearted acceptance and forgiveness, will find some- 
thing utterly new not only in their inter-personal relations in the group but 
also in their day by day relationship with the rest of the Seminary community. 
They will find themselves increasingly released from the ravages of Jealousy 
and pride, criticism and competition, to a concern—an outgoing concern— 
which will, in turn, help others to become a part of the fellowship of the con- 
fessors. Even so the whole community finds new life and joy. 

Finally, and perhaps this ought to have been said first, we can have such 
meaningful fellowships among ourselves only when each person in the various 
groups is also constantly aware of the divine forgiveness. Without the divine, 
human forgiveness from the heart sometimes is almost impossible. Particularly 
is this true if the other person’s confession has somehow wounded you, or if 
you find his sin too much like your own to know how to accept it and forgive. 
It is then the glory of our Christian faith that God forgives utterly and com- 
pletely, even forgiving our inability to forgive, and takes upon himself the 
weakness of us all. 

For, indeed, the New Testament imperative that we establish fellowships 
of the confessors and forgivers is always set against the background of the di- 
vine indicative: what God has done and is continually doing for us. Our theme 
verse in James properly begins with the word “therefore” (e. g., the R. S. V.): 
“Therefore confess your sins to one another”—which refers back to the act of 
God for man in the preceding verse: “.......and if he has committed sins he will 
be forgiven.” And so it is in Ephesians also: “. . forgiving one another even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 

Truly, when, as a Seminary community, our hearts day by day are broken 
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and renewed by the wonder of the divine forgiveness, a forgiveness which costs 
God infinitely much as shown in the cross of Christ; when we marvel with 
the great hymn of Ephesians that “in Him we have redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of trespasses, according to the riches of His grace which 
He lavished upon us,” when this testimony of the early church is our wonder 
and sorrow at the same time—then we too find ourselves a fellowship of the 
confessors, rejoicing to forgive one another, for how can we do otherwise? 
God in Christ Jesus has already taken upon Himself the sin and guilt of us 
all, there is nothing to hide which is not forgiven, we with burning hearts 
gratefully share in His wondrous grace. Hence, in sorrow and joy we freely 
accept one another for His sake, and in such acceptance and forgiveness the 
miracle of the divine healing, the divine love, makes all things new. 


Mr. Lehmann on The Protestant Era 
By John E. Smith 


R. LEHMANN HAS written an interesting and detailed view of Paul 

Tillich’s book (USQR, January, 1949) and one which certainly deserves 
consideration. Like many reviews it follows the conventional ‘“‘calm before the 
storm” pattern which means that after the calm of agreements the disagree- 
ments are to be found in the storm at the end. The last three paragraphs of 
the review are intended to indicate, admittedly only briefly, the errors and 
shortcomings of Tillich’s approach, although what Mr. Lehmann would regard 
as the correct approach is by no means elaborated. 

Modern analytic philosophy has taught us, if it has taught us nothing else, 
to begin analysis of proposed views by attempting to discover exactly what it 
is that is being asserted. Before proceeding to this by no means simple task it 
should be stated that the main drift of Mr. Lehmann’s objection is far from 
clear. Outside of a vague concern not to lose sight of the gospel, and an im- 
plied suspicion of what Tillich calls “concern,” Mr. Lehmann’s elaborate re- 
marks about dialectic and the logos of being do not succeed in stating either 
his objection to Tillich or his proposal for a correct solution of the problems 
involved. On this account there are several significant passages from the review 
that need to be singled out for more careful scrutiny since it is not unlikely 
that at least part of Mr. Lehmann’s difficulty stems from a failure to apprehend 
exactly what it is that Tillich is trying to do. 

1. “I hope, therefore, that Professor Tillich will allow me to say that, in 
my judgment, the task to which he is so rightly and so remarkably devoted 
cannot be executed in the manner indicated in this book” (p. 38). 

At the outset this is puzzling since the “‘manner” is nowhere indicated 
in any but but the most elementary way. in this book. In explaining a philo- 
sophical theology Tillich says he “tries to show that Jesus as the Christ is the 
logos” (p. 92) and, he continues, “‘the methodological way in which this must 
be done cannot be explained here” (p. 92). Putting this difficulty to one side, 
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Mr. Lehmann’s statement may be taken to mean that he approves of the enter- 
prise which Tillich undertakes, but that the method of achieving this must be 
other than whatever it is that he takes Tillich’s method to be. The question 
remains: Has Mr. Lehmann clearly grasped Tillich’s task? From what follows 
it will be clear that the answer is that he has. not. 


2. “Kerygmatic theology has to do with the Christian message, with its 
substance and with the way that substance ‘gives us ultimate concern’” (p. 38). 
From this it is clear that Mr. Lehmann has incorrectly grasped one of 
Tillich’s main distinctions. He is clearly taking Tillich’s definition of what he 
calls the kerygmatic aspect of philosophy (see p. 87) and regarding it as de- 
finitive of a kerygmatic as distinct from a philosophical theology. This confu- 
sion leads Mr. Lehmann to believe that Tillich is trying to define the relation 
between kerygmatic and philosophical theology. He says, ‘Which is decisive: 
the correlative or the dialectical relation between kerygmatic and philosophical 
theology?” (p. 39). This statement makes it clear that Tillich’s enterprise has 
not been grasped. Tillich says at the outset that “the question of the relation 
of philosophy to theology is the question of the nature of theology itself” 
(p. 83). This means that a philosophical theology is committed to the task 
of elaborating the relation between philosophy and some kerygma, not the re- 
lation between itself and some kerygmatic theology such as Mr. Lehmann sug- 
gests. Perhaps Mr. Lehmann overlooks this most important point because he 
is too uncritically committed to the ideal of a purely kerygmatic theology 
which neither employs philosophical concepts nor presupposes philosophical and 
religious concerns and questions. Tillich is aware of the problematic character 
of any supposedly pure kerygmatic theology; this is what drives him to seek a 
solution of the problems of theology in a philosophical theology. One who, 
like Barth for example, does not believe in Tillich’s problem because he has 
already delivered himself over to the demonstrably impossible task of a purely 
kerygmatic theology, may safely leave it alone, but then he will be open to the 
charge that in failing to be sufficiently critical of his own enterprise he has 
overlooked one thing: that his enterprise is impossible. 

3. The dialectical/correlative problem mentioned in the previous quota- 
tion is a thorny one, or rather it would be if the problem had been precisely 
formulated. Unfortunately it has not. Tillich does not use the word “‘corre- 
ation” in this volume, hence there is some difficulty in knowing what to make 
of Mr. Lehmann’s remark, “It will be recalled that Professor Tillich’s method 
is a ‘method of correlation’” (p. 39). This is perhaps not serious since Mr. 
Lehmann relies sufficiently on pp. 92-3 to make clear what Tillich means by 
a philosophical theology showing how the existential concern of philosophy 
must be fulfilled in the resolutions of theology. What is serious however is 
that the dialectical/correlative alternative is said to be “critical” but not only 
has Tillich not used “dialectical” to describe his enterprise, but Mr. Lehmann 
has not made clear what he takes the distinction to be. Certainly neither “‘dia- 
lectical” nor “correlative” has been used so consistently and unambiguously 
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that a common sense or ordinary meaning can be assumed. From this it fol- 
lows that the “critical methodological question raised by Tillich’s analysis” 
(p. 39) is far from clear. 


4. In criticizing Tillich’s approach Mr. Lehmann says, How, on this basis, 
can ‘the logos of being’ really be the logos of being and appear at the same time 
as ‘our ultimate existential concern?’ As the ‘logos of being it must somehow 
always ‘be’; and if it really ‘appears’, not as phantom, not as concern, but ‘full 
of grace and truth’ is it not logos in a quite other than philosophical way? 
(p. 39). 

Again it is not clearly stated what the problem is here. Is Mr. Lehmann 
pressing the perennial question of how the Logos can be the eternal Logos and 
yet appear at a particular time? Is he asking whether Jesus is “really” the 
Christ (whatever that means) such that it would be meaningful to say that 
he would be the Christ although he was never the Christ for anyone or any 
community in particular, i. e. apart from the “concern” of the community? 
One cannot be sure what the difficulty is here. Mr. Lehmann is greatly worried 
over Tillich’s concept of “‘concern” because he is haunted by the phantom of 
of the “subjective” and in this respect he raises the spectre of Schleiermacher. 
Concern, it may be pointed out, is as hard a datum as experience reveals; while 
it is always the concern of some subject it is not on that account “subjective.” 
Concern is not a phantom to which “full of grace and truth” can be proposed 
as an alternative, like true to false, or objective to subjective. Man has an ulti- 
mate concern. This is the fact. His concern is for a “logos of being”; a per- 
fectly respectable philosophical sense of the many sided term “logos” according 
to which it means “meaning” or “intelligibility.” Man’s concern is for the 
meaning of his own being. This concern may be fulfilled by a logos. For the 
Christian the Christ is that logos. All of which is good Johannine theology and 
exactly what Tillich is asserting. Of course the logos of being really appears 
for Tillich but certainly it is nonsense for one (especially a theologian) to 
maintain that the Christ as Christ is Christ to one who neither has a concern 
which he clearly recognizes for what it is, or one who never comes in contact 
with the Christ at all. What is the use of trying to make the appearance of 
the Christ into something it can never be: a fact like the existence of Mrs. 
Grundy, simply by applying Biblical phrases which obscure the real issue? The 
New Testament speaks of the logos as with God, (which is precisely how it 
can “somehow always ‘be’”) and also of the logos as appearing in history to 
those for whom, like Peter, Jesus is the Son of the living God. Tillich is trying 
to explicate how both statements can be maintained. If Mr. Lehmann is not 
interested in this problem but only in the task of flatly stating that something 
is the case for him, i. e. that the Christ appeared “full of grace and truth,” then 
he may do this. But if Tillich’s problem is recognized, and Mr. Lehmann says 
in at least one place that Tillich’s task is a correct one, then it cannot be solved 
through the device of not raising it and then retreating behind a so-called 
objective Christ who has no relation to concern. 
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5. What is the imputed distinction between “Jesus as the Christ is the 
logos” and “‘Jesus Christ is the logos?” For apart from the fact that it is false 
to assert, as Mr. Lehmann does, “the New Testament plainly says that ‘Jesus 
Christ is the logos’” (p. 39, italics mine) no distinction is clearly drawn be- 
tween the two assertions. This is a verbal difference only, unless Mr. Lehmann 
is suggesting that “Christ” functions like a family name! 

6. “It is not easy to see how this ‘message’ can be correlated with an in- 
dependently undertaken philosophical analysis, not even, an existential philo- 
. sophical analysis” (p. 39). Apparently Mr. Lehmann does not believe in Til- 
lich’s enterprise after all, and it is more than likely that all his difficulties fol- 
low from this fact. Perhaps it is not that he believes in it and thinks there is 
another way to perform it but that basically he a Barthian who believes only 
in the flat assertion of some supposedly indubitable propositions found in the 
Bible and in the task of deriving from these the whole truth about nature, 
man and God. If this is the case then it should have been made plain at the 
start. Mr, Lehmann’s view is that Tillich’s enterprise is a false one and his 
objections are all based on this assumption. One thing at least is clear: Tillich, 
so far as Mr. Lehmann is concerned, cannot be both wrong in his proposed 
philosophical theology and engaged in a false enterprise. Hence if Mr. Leh- 
mann’s objections even are to hold, Tillich’s problem must be a real one. Fur- 
thermore Mr. Lehmann’s reference to “an independently undertaken philoso- 
phical analysis” is loose. Tillich employs the questions and concepts of phil- 
osophy, not the conclusions of some particular philosophy. 

7. The last thing to be said is that Mr. Lehmann has suggested no way 
of mediating “the gospel of salvation” to the modern mind, or for that matter 
to any mind. If a method of correlation is “ta method of losing sight of the 
gospel” then how do we keep it in sight? Through pulpit preaching (assuming, 
which we can not, that this is possible without any reference at all to the 
thorny problems Tillich honestly and courageously faces)? If so what is left 
for the theologian to do? Certainly 500,000 words of a doctrine of God’s word 
(which incidentally is not God’s word) revealing a basically obscurantist stand- 
point, which is really the old bibliolatry that Liberalism for all its faults rightly 
rejected as impossible, can hardly be said to keep the gospel in the foreground. 
All simple appeals to the gospel defeat themselves because with the gospel the 
problem begins. What does it mean? No one escapes this problem which is 
why a philosophical theology in some form is necessary even if Tillich’s specific 
proposal is wrong. A purely kerygmatic theology is nonsense for, besides the 
fact that one has never been produced, it operates under the illusion that its 
claim is identical with its performance. Indeed one can go so far as to say 
that the very idea of a purely kerygmatic theology itself makes crucial assump- 
tions about basically philosophical problems (e. g., the nature of method, the 
concept of a fact, the relation of history and theology, etc.) and that even 
if it could be carried through it would always contradict itself at this very 
point. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Man’s Disorder and God’s Design. Omnibus Volume of the Amsterdam Assem- 
bly Series. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1948. ca. 856 pp. $5.00. 

This volume includes the four volumes. that were prepared as background 
for the Amsterdam Assembly. Also, the four reports of the Sections of the 
Assembly are printed here. Each of the four volumes bound together in this 
one is on the surface a symposium written by ten or twelve authors drawn from 
different traditions and different areas but each is more than a symposium. Be- 
fore the work on the volumes was begun, four preparatory commissions were 
appointed to produce them. Each commission had several meetings before Am- 
sterdam and, through correspondence, did a great deal of work in criticising 
and editing the material. The chapters by Dr. Oldham in the volume, The 
Church and the Disorder of Society, was written and re-written by him with 
the help of about fifty critics. This was, perhaps, an extreme case but most of 
the chapters in this omnibus volume are the result of a good deal of cooperative 
thinking. This does not mean that the reader will find unity of conviction in 
these many chapters. They come from nearly every conceivable background 
and there are naturally profound differences expressed but, in the main, the 
authors have presented their points of view after they have taken account of 
other positions. 

Every delegate and alternate at Amsterdam received in page proof form 
before the Assembly the volume connected with his own Section—approxi- 
mately one fourth of this volume. So, this material can be regarded, not only 
as the result of a very remarkable process of cooperative thinking, but also a 
the background for the discussions at Amsterdam. 

A symposium is always uneven and this combination of four symposia is 
more so than usual, It would be invidious to mention a few of the more 
significant chapters and ignore others that may be equally significant either 
because of their representativeness or because of the intrinsic worth of their 
thought. The reader would be well advised to regard this as four books, to read 
them in the order of his interest and to keep coming back to them all in the 
future for the sake of particular chapters. It would be difficult to find any- 
where in such form the thought of the contemporary Church on the problems 
indicated by the four titles. 

Union Seminary had much to do with the production of this book. Dr. 
Van Dusen, as Chairman of the Study Department Commission of the World 
Council, did much to supervise the whole process and Dr. Niebuhr was Chair- 
man of the Commission that produced the third of the four volumes included 
here. : Joun C. BENNETT 


William Temple Archbishop of Canterbury: His Life and Letters. By F. A. 
Iremonger. New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. xv, 663 pp. $6.50. 
The shock of historical and personal loss which came with the news of 
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Archbishop Temple’s death, received on a European battlefront, is still a vivid 
recollection. The feeling, comparable only with that at the death of President 
Roosevelt a few months later, was inexplicable, since Temple was a man whom 
I had never seen, of another country and a different branch of the Christian 
Church. A contrasting surprize came later in a conversation with a young 
R. A. F. officer, an alert social radical, who was attacking the Church of Eng- 
land for its stodgy conservatism. When I asked him whether he had ever heard 
of Archbishop Temple, his answer was, “No.” 

Dean Iremonger’s biography of Temple makes the first of these incidents 
more understandable, the second more amazing. Uniquely among the leaders of 
our age, Temple impressed his personality and his faith upon his nation and 
upon the world church. This account of his life, rich in incident and detail, 
acquaints us with the varied aspects of his career. 

Here is the man who as Archbishop of Canterbury was remembered as 
“just Bill Temple” by the men whom he helped as an Oxford student working 
with the boys’ clubs at a University Settlement. Here is the president for fif- 
teen years of the remarkable Workers’ Educational Association, the radical cri- 
tic of social injustice, once listed as suspect by Scotland Yard but a confidant 
of a Conservative Prime Minister. Here is the scholar, once rejected for ordin- 
ation because of difficulty with the creeds (an event which may account for a 
later doctrinal conservatism in a very progressive mind). Here is the church 
statesman who, despite certain somewhat narrowing catholic tendencies (illus- 
trated in this book by a record of a discussion with Reinhold Niebuhr), was 
a great ecumenical leader and could say pithily: “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, and sincerely regret that it does not at present exist.” Here is the 
pastor, public figure, prophet, and evangelist whose leadership the world could 
so well use today. 

This biography is a highly competent, often facinating job. A few scat- 
tered pages, referring to the English school system and complicated relations 
of church and state, are about as intelligible to Americans as our national poli- 
tics is to the British. But the book as a whole is very illuminating, both as 
history and as the story of a great Christian life. Copious excerpts from Tem- 
ple’s correspondence and speeches enhance its value. As added attractions it 
offers a valuable chapter by Dorothy Emmet on Temple, “The Philosopher,” 
and two cartoons by David Low. 

Rocer L. SHINN 


The Gift of Ministry, by Daniel Jenkins. London: Faber and Faber, 1947. 
181 pp., 6s. (in U. S., $2.00). 

Mr. Jenkins, a young Congregational minister in England, is already 
known to readers in this country from his work as editor of The Presbyter 
and his association with the Christian News Letter; his presence this year at 
the Seminary has given us a further chance to know him as a man deeply con- 
cerned about, and abundantly qualified for, a fresh consideration of the min- 
istry. 
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The Gift of Ministry is such a consideration. Some of us have already 
gratefully encountered it on our required-reading lists in homiletics; beyond 
that, it deserves wide recommendation. It is born of two convictions: first, 
that theological debate on this subject can be fruitful only if it escapes the 
impasse of discussion on the “validity of orders” by delving into “what the 
Church is and should be,” and second, that the authentic criteria of theological 
judgment necessary for such examination are provided by the insights of the 
current Reformed revival. The starting-point for Mr. Jenkins’ analysis is the 
paradox of the Incarnation: “that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the King of 
all the earth, comes and establishes His kingly rule among men in the form, 
not of a king, but of a servant;” as an expression of this paradox in the Church, 
the whole office of the ministry is to be understood (20). 

Like Christ the minister is an “ordinary man” (35); he stands along- 
side his people, representing them in his task, which is to be “full-time” what 
other men can only partially be, namely man as he stands before God. He 
is “the man who has to take seriously what it means to be (Kierkegaard’s) 
‘this individual’” (70), but his witness is to be performed in the same broken 
and self-emptying “form of a servant” which characterizes the ministry of 
his Lord. On the other hand, he is an ambassador of Christ, his accredited 
representative who bears rule in the Church and speaks with Christ’s authority. 
The office of the minister re-presents Christ to the Church, in his plerosis as 
well as his kenosis; from the Church’s side, it is ideally an expression of her 
willingness to submit to the reign of the Word of God, The chapters which 
follow—on the place of the ministry in the church, the person of the minister, 
the temptations peculiar to his office, the education best fitted to prepare him 
for his task, and his relations with congregation and society—are all variations 
on this theme, each of them bringing keen and suggestive comment upon the 
respective facets of the ministerial task. 


Just because Mr. Jenkins has undertaken such a double-sided definition 
of the ministry, the reader who shares his Congregational viewpoint will at 
times find himself rubbing his eyes in astonishment. It is Christ’s people who 
“represent Christ to one another” (38); yet, “the minister is the chief steward 
dispensing his Master’s bounty at the Holy Feast,” and he dare not shrink 
from “taking his Master’s place at the head of the Table” (26). The power of 
the keys “fundamentally inheres in the whole Church” and belongs to the min- 
ister only by derivation (46); yet “the minister has the gift and the training 
to open the Scriptures aright...” (38; italics mine). The ministry is “essentially 
a function of the congregation” (154); yet, the minister “is in a special de- 
gree the man of faith” (73; italics mine) ; “in faith he joins himself to Christ, 
who is not only crucified but also risen. ..and in virtue of this he is able to 
proclaim the kingly rule of Christ. He is able, that is to say, to perform the 
miracle of preaching” (80). What troubles me about these statements is not 
the relation of the power of the Gospel to human weakness in the life of faith 
and in the congregation, but the application of the idea of the ‘two natures’ 
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to the office of minister about which Mr. Jenkins is primarily speaking. What 
definition of the ministry does make clear first, the truth that the office of 
prophet, priest and king has been and is now filled by Christ, and second, that 
the congregation lives under his reign alone? One which describes church or- 
der as a congregational function or one which speaks of office as an “essential” 
(41), “necessary” (44), and “divine” (36) institution? Are these descriptions 
to be paradoxically related or are they not rather mutually exclusive? 
Paut MEYER 


Pastoral Counseling, by Seward Hiltner. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1949. 291 pp., $3.00. 

An older minister said recently, ““The growing emphasis on pastoral coun- 
seling has left the men of my generation out of the picture. It is the pastor’s 
most potent resource, yet we have no training in the field.” Seward Hiltner 
would not be so imperialistic as to say that counseling is the minister’s greatest 
resource, but he would make a strong case for the counseling role as being 
one which is closely related to all the other roles filled by the minister as he 
seeks to lead that part of the Christian fellowship committed to his care. He 
likewise believes that “‘any pastor, provided he is interested in taking action, 
whether he is rich or poor, in city or country, near a seminary or university 
or far from one, very busy or just busy” can learn to counsel effectively. Most 
of his book is proof positive of this contention. 

Nearly half the book is devoted to a presentation of the principles of 
pastoral counseling, including a discussion of the contribution of dynamic 
psychology. Hiltner here reveals great influence by the “non-directive ap- 
proach” popularized by Carl R. Rogers. Hiltner, quite happily for the minis- 
ter, goes a step beyond the secular counselors, realizing that the element of 
objective ethics is missing from their point of view. He urges a view of human 
nature which differentiates between the purely biological needs of the organism 
and the essential needs of human personality. “The question about adjust- 
ment,” he concludes, “is not whether one will adjust, but to what he will 
adjust.” 

There is a very helpful discussion of the various types of counseling which 
are now being practiced—depth psychology, strategic-problem therapy, en- 
vironmental-resource counseling. Hiltner indicates the help which each can 
give the minister, yet again he points up the pastor’s distinctive role, since the 
Christian minister, more than any other type of counselor, has a long-range 
view of the purpose of living, a conception of human destiny. A particular 
problem is simply “one step in a long staircase—with heaven at the top and a 
very real and very human hell at the bottom—and he (the pastor) will be 
concerned with the solution of the particular problem in the context of what 
it means for the upward or downward movement on the staircase.” 

Part II deals with the preparation for pastoral counseling and here the 
author introduces his original conception of the “pre-counseling” situation. 
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Many ministers have struggled with the question, ““When am I justified in 
taking the initiative in counseling, and if I do take the initiative, how shall 
I make known to this parishoner my desire to be helpful?” It is by means of 
“‘precounseling” that the minister introduces himself into this situation, and this 
is a function which must be carefully handled, since the development of the 
situation into one of positive counseling depends on the way in which the min- 
ister offers assistance. Hiltner gives positive suggestions concerning the way in 
which the minister may define his role. 

In Part III there are specific recommendations for the minister who wishes 
to prepare himself as a counselor. The author indicates the type of formal 
classroom work which will be helpful, the various aspects of clinical training 
available to ministers, and the vast amount of literature bearing on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Hiltner has done an excellent job in preparing annotations on this 
vast body of literature. One regrets that it is scattered throughout his foot- 
notes, rather than being gathered in bibliographical form. However, he has 
in most cases presented his comments with a high degree of objectivity, which 
makes worth-while a systematic perusal of the footnotes. 

The book is structured in such a way that the body is made up of rela- 
tively elementary material, suitable for the novice in the field, while the notes 
contain additional material for the more experienced counselor. This is good 
in principle, yet in the actual reading of the book, one finds it tedious to be 
turning constantly from front to back, back to front. 

Mr. Hiltner writes systematically, frequently setting forth principles in 
“*1-2-3” order. There are frequent recapitulations and indications of what is 
to come, enabling the reader to ascertain where in the total structure of the 
book he is at any point in the study. 


Seward Hiltner is recognized as one of the most trustworthy guides in 
pastoral work. Though still young, he has had a leading part in the develop- 
ment of clinical training for theological students. He teaches counseling in 
two theological seminaries. He has led a movement of cooperation between 
clergymen and physicians in dealing with the psychosomatic aspects of illness. 
Through personal conference and intimate contact with hundreds of ministers, 
he has become in a sense a “counselor’s counselor.” 

I can heartily recommend this book—as a thorough orientation for the be- 
ginner, as an instrument of “fact consolidation” for the more experienced 
counselor. 

GEORGE STAPLES 
The Church, The Gospel and War. Rufus M. Jones, ed. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1948. 169 pp. $2.00. 

This collection of eleven essays on the pacifist approach to the contempor- 
ary world situation is currently being used as a study guide by one of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation Cells now meeting weekly at the Seminary. It 
is particularly well suited for discussion purposes, since it contains enough 
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variety and controversial analysis to stimulate any group of Christians to a 
rethinking of their basic assumptions on war. 

The first Section on “The Christian Pacifist Faith” contains four articles 
which summarize the theological background of the pacifist position. The ap- 
proach of the authors is on the whole free from the liberal conception of the 
perfectability of man and the ushering in of the Kingdom of God by the re- 
nunciation of war, which Niebuhr has so ably criticised; on the other hand, it 
is everywhere assumed that at least the individual Christian is able to appro- 
priate grace as “power” as well as “pardon,” and accept Christ as “not only 
a sacrifice for sin but also an example of Godly life” (p. 29). Of interest to 
the discussion of the meaning of the Cross in our daily lives, and Farmer’s 
clear-cut refutation of the compulsion of the “lesser of two evils” argument 
for the vocational Christian pacifist. 

A series of discussions of the practical side of the state of modern war 
comprises the second Section, with the general theme that atomic and bacterio- 
logical warfare is wholy incompatible with the gospel of the Christian Church. 
E. I. Watkin contributes a short essay showing the complete rift between in- 
discriminate bombing and the Roman Catholic canons of a “just war;” and 
Roland Bainton and K. S. Latourette give scholarly analyses of “The Early 
Church and War” (“all the outstanding writers of the East and the West 
repudiated participation in warfare for Christians”—p. 86), and “Christianity 
and the Peace Movement.” Charles Iglehart of Union has written a stimulating 
paper on “Modern War and the World Christian Mission,” which shows the 
clouding of the Church’s witness in foreign lands by its compromise with na- 
tional interests and its sanction of violence. ““The missionary calls men to ac- 
cept God’s love, and to enter discipleship to Jesus by living his way of life... 
Let the Church turn its back on war and it will be freed to undertake its 
true ministry, the ministry of reconciliation in a distraught world” (p. 150f.). 

Although of uneven quality and depth, and of varying theological pre- 
suppositions, the essays in this volume deserve the attention of all Christians, 
for certainly at this time there can no longer exist the glib rejection of voca- 
tional and international pacifism as merely a “perfeccionist liberal heresy.” In 
the words with which Rufus Jones concludes his Introduction: “those who 
read the book. ..will find it difficult to continue believing that the Church 
which Christ founded and informs by his living Spirit can go on blessing and 
supporting wars of the modern type.” 

WiiiiaMm Gay 
Owe Increasing Purpose, ““The Life of Henry Winters Luce,” by B. A. Gar- 


side. Introduction by Henry P. Van Dusen. New York: Fleming Revell 
Company, 1948. 271 pp. $3.75. 


Mr. Luce has become so well known through the reflected glory of a 
famous son, that people are apt to forget that the father was also a man of 
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outstanding achievements. This short biography gives an account of his car- 
eer, from his student days at Yale and at Union Seminary; through his early 
missionary years in Shantung, China; of his work as a money-raiser for Chris- 
tian colleges in China; and of his later years as a teacher at Hartford Seminary 
and at Silver Bay. Dr. Luce took a large part in the founding of the American 
Christian colleges at Cheeloo and at Yenching, taking responsibility for the 
unappreciated work of money raising in America. His contacts were many 
and widespread, so that the reader of this book gains insight into the formative 
years of modern American Educational missions in China, into the missionary 
interest in America, and also into the wider field of the world’s religions and 
of human understanding. 
Hersert F. THomsoNn, Jr. 
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YOUTH ASKS ABOUT RELIGION 


Jack Finegan 


Most people ask questions about religion—Jack Finegan has discovered— 
when they can do so without appearing unsophisticated or ignorant. In 
this book Dr. Finegan sets down answers to one hundred questions which 
he has been asked most frequently—in classroom, church, and home, in 
conference, and convention; in groups and private conversations. His 
answers are simple, direct, in everyday language. They are not intended 
to be authoritative or final, but they deal satisfyingly with the funda- 
mental spiritual concerns of laymen. $2.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


John C. Bennett 


“A masterpiece of an unprejudiced, balanced, and understanding analy- 
sis.”—Paul Tillich in Union Seminary Quarterly Review 

“No man can deal with a controversial subject in a more objective and 
realistic manner than John Bennett. With a calm detachment he shows 
the nature of Communism, the nature of Christianity, the similarities 
between them, and the basis of conflict. It will be a good thing if every 
Communist will read the book, which I suppose is too much to expect. 
But at least, every Christian who is aware of the conflict should be urged 
to read it.”—Gerald Kennedy in The Christian Advocate $1.50 
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The LIFE of GOD 
In the SOUL of MAN 


By Henry Scougal 


-_swoewoeoeoreemerermererererererereeereweeee}e”™ 
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Edited by Winthrop S. Hudson 


Originally written as a letter to a friend, this has 
become a classic of Christian devotion. Transcending 
denominational differences, it deals with the nature 
of true religion. Any student who is more interested 
in the substance of religion than in the form will 
find this an excellent guide to true religion. Ministers 
will want to recommend it to people who are enter- 
ing the membership of their churches. $1.50 


At Your WESTMINSTER BOOK STORE 
(formerly Presbyterian Book Store) 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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FAITH and HISTORY 
by Reinhold Niebuhr 


A Comparison of Christian and Modern Views of History 


An important new work on the Christian interpretation of his- 
tory. Like Dr. Niebuhr’s earlier epoch-making volumes THE 
NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN and MORAL MAN 
AND IMMORAL SOCIETY it will stand as a new landmark 


in twentieth century religious and philosophical thought. 
Publication date: April 18 $3.50 


THE PURPOSE 
OF THE GOSPELS 


BY ERNEST F. SCOTT 
Why were the Gospels written, so many years after Jesus’ death? 
What was the motive which impelled their authors, in an age 
when the Christian religion seemed well established, to go back 
to its beginnings? A foremost scholar here provides a penetrating 
answer to these questions. $2.50 


THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY 











IN OUR TIME 


BY HENRY KNOX SHERRILL 
A thoughtful and earnest commentary by the Presiding Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church on the spiritual state of the 
world and on the task which now faces the Church and its 
ministry. $2.00 


CHRISTIANITY and CIVILISATION 


The Gifford Lectures Part I: Foundations 
BY EMIL BRUNNER 
Dr. Brunner here sets forth a Christian doctrine of the founda- 
tions of civilisation. It is a work of profound and inspired 
scholarship by one of the world’s foremost theologians. Every 
reader will find it a challenging book which throws important 
light on the future of Western civilisation. $2.50 


At All Bookstores 
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